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The Case Against Quinine 


By CiypeE W. JOHNSON 


UCH of the responsibility for 

deafness day be 

placed upon obstetricians who 
continue to administer quinine to expect- 
ant mothers. This blunt warning is given 
by Dr. Ray A. West, of Wichita, Kansas, 
in an article, “The Effect of Quinine 
Upon the Auditory Nerve,” in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
for August, 1938. It marks a highly sig- 
nificant milestone in the fight to eliminate 
the drug’s dangerous threat to hearing. 
Dr. West’s article not only presents new 
and effective ammunition, but also dem- 
onstrates that the obstetricians finally are 
joining forces with the otologists and oth- 
er medical researchers in the attempt to 
curb the administration of quinine during 
pregnancy. 

The Votta Review early recognized 
the extreme importance of research in this 
field. When Dr. H. Marshall Taylor, of 
Jacksonville, Florida, told a_ sectional 
meeting at the 1934 convention of the 
American Medical that 
tain drugs administered during pregnancy 
could damage the hearing apparatus of 
the unborn child, the periodical termed 
his report “a dramatic episode, possibly 
an event, in the history of deafness pre- 
vention.” Great credit for the action which 
has since been taken on several fronts is 
due Dr. Taylor, who has made persistent 
efforts to impress upon the medical fra- 
ternity the serious nature of his indict- 
ment. 


may some 


Association cer- 
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Dr. West's introduction states: “It has 
been estimated that of the 10,000,000 
persons with hearing impairment in the 
United States, 3,000,000 are children. A 
committee engaged in statistical study of 
the children in public schools for the deaf 
stated that of 3,334 children studied, 62 
per cent were congenitally deaf. 

“This statement, in years past, would 
probably have held little or no interest 
for obstetricians. The medical literature 
of the world, however, is gradually accu- 
mulating evidence which, although not 
conclusive, may place a great share of the 
responsibility for this army of defective 
individuals upon men who care for wom- 
en during their period of reproductivity. 
The effect on the fetus of drugs adminis- 
tered to the maternal organism has long 
been a problem of interest, and at pres- 
ent there are three of principal impor- 
tance, i.e., alcohol, salicylates, and qui- 
nine.” 

After reviewing the literature, all of 
which has previously been mentioned in 
the Votta Review, Dr. West described 
the experiments he conducted upon rab- 
bits. Different amounts of quinine bisul- 
phate were administered by 
twelve animals. 


mouth to 
A total of five grains was 
given one rabbit to note the effect of 
massive doses upon the individual animal. 
The eight-pound mother of a litter of six 
was given | grain, which is equivalent to 
the average therapeutic dose of 15 grains 
given to parturient women for the pur- 
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pose of inducing or stimulating labor. 
Treatment with stains enabled the re- 
searchers to detect degeneration caused by 
the drug in the hearing mechanisms of 
the experimental animals. For instance, 
the fibres of the normal auditory nerve 
of a control animal showed only occa- 
sional black granules of degenerated 
myelin (the soft, white, fatty substance 
forming sheaths 
for the nerves). 
whereas every 
fibre of the au- 
ditory nerve of 


the animal 
which received 
five grains of 


quinine showed 
black granules 
of degenerated 
fat globules. 

In the litter 
of the animal 
receiving 1 
grain, the most 
interesting 
group from the 
standpoint of 
noting the dam- 
age which may 
be inflicted upon children whose mothers 
receive 15 grains during parturiency, the 
spirale ganglion showed marked degenera- 
tion. 
and without definite structure, while others 
revealed destruction of the nuclear sub- 
stance. Marked degeneration was found 
in the auditory nerve, but only a slight de- 
generation in the vestibular nerve. An un- 
expected result was that no pathologic 
changes were found in the cochlea, which 
was contrary to the belief of some otolo- 
gists that hemorrhages or degenerative 
changes take place in this structure. The 
peripheral neuron of the cochlear nerve. 
showed definite degenerative 


FIGURE 1. NORMAL 


however, 
changes. 

Of signal importance is Dr. West’s 
questioning of the theory that quinine may 
affect the hearing apparatus of only those 
individuals who have an idiosyncrasy to 





AUDITORY NERVE OF A CON- 

CONDUCTED 

BY DR. WEST. THROUGH THE USE OF THE OSMIC 

ACID STAIN OF DEGENERATIVE FAT GRANULES, IT 

WAS FOUND THAT THIS NERVE WAS IN A HEALTHY 
CONDITION. 


TROL RABBIT IN THE EXPERIMENTS 


Many ganglion cells were shrunken . 
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He said that this view was not | 
his experiments because 


the drug. 
borne out by 
every individual of each litter of animals 
showed the same degenerative changes jn 
the auditory nerve. 





The possibility that many of the jin. 
explicable and milder cases of nerve deaf- 
ness which are first noticed at school age | 
or later may be the result of prenatal | 
medication was | 
suggested by 
Dr. West. This 
same conjecture 
has been made 
by Dr. Taylor 
(VoLtTa Re. 
VIEW, August, 
1937). 

“The otolo- 
gists are certain 
that complete 
deafness is like: 
ly to occur in 
individuals te. 
ceiving massive 
doses of quinine 
in the utero,” 
said Dr. West. 
“If this is true, 
are we not justi: 
fied in assuming that slight degenerative 
changes produced by smaller doses might 
be responsible for a great many of the av- 
ditory defects which develop in young or 
young adult individuals? Many obstetri- 
cians tell us that no untoward effects have 
been observed in the use of quinine over | 
long periods of time. This statement is open 
to question, however, because the obstet- 
rician oftentimes loses sight of these pa 
tients after a few years, and the hearing 
defects are not called to his attention, of 
the history of quinine administered in 
childbirth may have been overlooked.” 


Dr. West concluded his summary # 
follows: “We all of course realize the im 
possibility of drawing definite clinica! 
conclusions from animal experimentation. 
It would seem, however, that enough ev: 
dence is at hand to warrant intensive 
clinical study by obstetricians as well ® 
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otologists. This can best be brought 
about by a very careful scrutiny of the 
natal and prenatal history of every indi- 
vidual showing hearing defects to deter- 
mine whether or not quinine or other 
drugs were administered in utero. In the 
meantime, until conclusive evidence is 
accumulated to prove or disprove this 
pro ble m. the 

author is of the sak 
opinion that 
quinine, the 
oxytocic [pr o- 
moting uterine 
contractions | 
value of which 
has always been 
problematical, 
had best be 
omitted from 
the obstretric 
armamentarium 
because we can- 
not be certain 
that we are not 
bringing about 
great harm to 


5 


future genera- THIS NERVE CONTAINED MINUTE BLACK GRANULES 
; 7 oo OF DEGENERATED FAT GLOBULES. 
tions. PLAINS THE STRIKING DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 


Support for 
this recommen- 
dation 
voiced by several doctors following an 
address by Dr. West at the annual meet- 
ing of the Central Association of Obstet- 
ricians. Dr. Minnie L. Maffett, of Dal- 
la, Texas, said, “Probably all obstet- 
ricians are agreed that quinine in the in- 
duction of labor, or even for the augmen- 
lation of uterine contractions during la- 
bor, is of little use. Many other methods 
now available are certainly more rational 
and dependable. I, therefore, believe that 
the use of quinine in the attempted in- 
duction of labor should be entirely dis- 


was 





FIGURE 2. AUDITORY NERVE OF A RABBIT WHICH 
HAD RECEIVED 5 GRAINS OF QUININE BISULPHATE 
BY DIRECT ADMINISTRATION. 
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continued as long as it is on trial as an 
etiological factor in deafness.” 

Dr. J. W. Reddock, of New Orleans, 
said he had discontinued the use of qui- 
nine in the induction of labor several 
years ago, and that the means he is now 
using has been as satisfactory and prob- 
ably even more so than when quinine was 
used. Dr. Wil- 
lard R. Cook, 
of Galveston, 
Texas, men- 
tioned the pos- 
sibility of death 
being caused by 
quinineasa 
further 
for 
tinuance in ob- 
stetrics. 

Although Dr. 
West’s report is 
the most recent 
to be published 
inamedical 
journal, other 
important e x- 
perimentation 
has been car- 
ried on since the 
last mention of 
the subject 
in the Vo_ta Review. Three men in differ- 
ent sections of the country—Dr. King, of 
Wichita, Kan.; Dr. W. P. Covell, of George 
Williams Hooper Foundation, University of 


California, and Dr. Harris P. Mosher, Pro- 


reason 
its discon- 


EVERY FIBER OF 
DR. WEST EX- 


TWO PHOTOS BY POINTING OUT THAT IN FIGURE 

2 THE NERVE IS DEGENERATED TO SUCH AN ExX- 

TENT THAT ONLY THE FAT GLOBULES ARE STAINED 
BY THE OSMIC ACID. 


fessor of Otology at Harvard University and 


1938 president of the American Otological 
Association—have shown through animal 
experimentation that quinine can injure 
both the maternal and the fetal ear. Their 
approach to the subject along experimental 
lines may have been different, but their 


conclusions are the same. 





Personality was once regarded as an indefinable something which some people 


had and others lacked. 


as the mind can. 


It has been discovered that personality can be developed just 
a Personality is important because it means the extent to which one 
is able to interest and influence other people. 


In all the social relationships, a good 


mind or a good character is handicapped unless coupled with an effective personality, 
and ability made up of habits and skills acquired by practice——Dr. Henry C. Link. 
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The Association Makes Plans 


l the recent meeting of the Board of 
A Directors of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf some important deci- 
sions were made, about which the entire 
membership will be anxious to hear. That 
of most interest, perhaps, deals with the 
Summer Meeting of 1940. 
The Anniversary Celebration 

It will be remembered that the Associa- 
tion’s fiftieth anniversary occurs in 1940, 
and that the Summer Meeting of that year 
is to include a celebration of that event 
and also of the birthday of the Volta Bu- 
reau, which is three years older. A special 
committee has for some time been consid- 
ering a number of invitations and possible 
locations, and narrowed the selection down 
to two in its report to the Board. Both 
were strong, but after discussion, the Board 
voted in favor of the Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf, whose Superintendent, Mr. 
John Yale Crouter, had secured the co- 
operation of every school for the deaf in 
New England in extending the invitation 
to the Association. 

The exact dates have not vet been fixed, 
but it is definitely decided that the Anni- 
versary Meeting of 1940 will be held at 
the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, 
Providence, and that all of the New Eng- 
land Schools will unite in welcoming the 


guests and in providing demonstration 
classes. 


No Summer School in 1940 


As the 1939 Summer School of the Asso- 
ciation is to be held at Berkeley, California, 
by invitation of the University of Califor- 
nia and the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, many inquiries have 
been received as to whether an eastern lo- 
cation would be selected for the session of 
1940. It was pointed out at the Directors’ 
meeting that the summer schools of the As- 
sociation have always been held to meet a 
need of the profession by supplying courses 
not readily obtainable otherwise; and that 


such a need did not exist at the present 
time in the eastern states because of the 
several permanent summer schools for 
teachers of the deaf recently set up by col. 
leges and universities. The Directors there. 
fore voted unanimously to omit a summer 
school in the year 1940. 


Committee Appointments 


Plans for 1940 are already under way, 
The various committees are far from com- 
plete, but it has been announced that Presi- 
dent Gruver will serve as General Program 
Chairman, and that the important commit- 
tees on Arrangements and Demonstrations 
will be headed respectively by Mr. John 
Yale Crouter of the Rhode Island School 
and Dr. Frank H. Reiter of the Clarke 
School. Exhibits, as in 1938, will ke under 
the direction of Mr. John R. Wells of the 
Volta Bureau staff. More detailed an- 
nouncements will be made later. 

The standing committees have had few 
alterations, and are as follows: 

Note: The President of the Association 
is, Ex-officio, a member of every committee. 

Executive: Harris Taylor, Chairman; T. 
C. Forrester, Clara FE. Newlee. 

Finance: Harris Taylor, 
Olive Whildin. 

Melville Bell Memorial: T. C. Forrester, 
Chairman; Frank M. Driggs, Max A. 
Goldstein. 

Membership: A. C. Manning, Chairman; 
John R. Wells, Secretary; “The Associates” 

-a group of teachers to represent the As- 
sociation in all schools for the deaf. 

Use of Residual Hearing: C. D. O’Con- 
nor, Chairman; Louise A. Hopkins, Secre- 
tary; Gordon Berry, Margaret Bodycomb, 
Max A. Goldstein, Ruth Guilder, Vern 0. 
Knudsen, Horace Newhart, Mary E. Num- 
bers, Gertrude Van Adestine. 

Ways and Means of Improving and Ex 
panding Association Activities: Olive Whil- 
din, Chairman; Edith Buell, John Yale 
Crouter, T. C. Forrester, Clara E. Newlee, 
Mildred Evans Roberts. 


Chairman; 
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Upon nomination by 
Mr. T. C. Forrester, Sec- 
retary of the 
tion, the Directors elect- 
ed Dr. C. Stewart Nash, 
of Rochester, | a sa 
member of the Advisory 
Council. Dr. Nash, an 
otologist. is a member of 
the Board of Directors 
of the Rochester School 
for the Deaf, and takes 
a keen personal interest 
in the education of the 
deaf. A review of a re- 
cent article by Dr. Nash, 
“Is Deafness a Driving 
Hazard?” 


page 237. 


Associa- 


appears on 


An Opportunity to Win $100 


On the recommendation of the Melville 
Bell Memorial Committee the Directors 
voted to hold a prize contest in connection 
with the Anniversary Celebration. 
prizes, of $100 each, are offered for the 
best contributions on the following sub- 
jects: 

Speech 

Speech Reading 

Training of Residual Hearing 

Language 

The awards will be provided by the Mel- 
ville Bell Memorial Fund, an endowment 
presented to the Association by Alexander 
Graham Bell, in honor of his father, Alex- 
ander Melville Bell; and the presentations 
to the winners will be made at the Summer 
Meeting in Providence. The rules are: 

1. The contest is open to all persons ex- 
cept those directly employed by the Asso- 
ciation. 

2. Any contestant may submit more than 
one paper, on more than one of the desig- 
nated subjects, if desired. 





DR. C. STEWART NASH, OF ROCH- 

ESTER, NEW YORK, NEWLY ELECT- 

ED MEMBER OF THE _ ASSOCIA- 
TION’S ADVISORY COUNCIL. 


Four 
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3. Each should 
contain not less than 
5,000 words, and must 
be of sufficient merit, in 
the opinion of the 
judges, to justify the 


paper 


prize. 

4. All papers must be 
typed or very 
written, on 


legibly 
only one 
side of the paper. 

5. All papers must 
be in the hands of the 
Editor of the Votta Re- 
VIEW not later than Feb- 
1, 1940. 


6. Each paper must 


ruary 


be signed with a key 
The 


appear on 


or nom de plume. 
must not 
must accompany it in a 


writers name 
the paper, but 
sealed envelope bearing the key or pen- 
name. This envelope will not be opened 
until after the decision of the judges has 
been reached. 

7. A Certificate of Merit will be award- 
ed to each contestant, not a prize winner, 
whose contribution warrants such recogni- 
tion, in the opinion of the judges. 

8. A committee of three for each of the 
four subjects will evaluate the papers and 
decide upon the prizes and certificates. 

9. All papers submitted 
the property of the Volta Bureau, and may 
be published in the VoLTA Review or else- 
where if desired. Papers not desired for 
publication will be returned to the au- 
thors if postage is provided. 


will become 


Preference will be given to papers dis- 
cussing the practical application of princi- 
ples rather than the principles themselves. 

It is suggested, but not required, that 
the paper on Speech embody references to 


the value of the Melville Bell Symbols. 





Spring is just around the corner in a jittery world, and here’s hoping that nothing 
but the leaves will begin to shoot—George Ryan. 
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More About Leonard Dowdy* 


By Inis B. Hai 


ERHAPS I can better give you a 
picture of Leonard by quoting a 

few of his general conversations. 
Last Monday morning, January 30, | 
was sitting in my office planning for the 
day when my telephone rang. On pick- 
ing up the receiver | heard a familiar 
little clear voice, “Oh, Miss Hall, good 
morning. I want to tell you something. 
I am very, very sorry but Miss ‘Mac’ and 
I will be late for school because some- 
thing happened. One of Miss ‘Mac’s’ tires 
has no air in it. It is flat, but three tires 
are all right. Miss ‘Mac’ phoned for a 
man to come and fix it. He will come 
pretty soon. I shall help him and we 
shall hurry very fast. I am too, too 
sorry, but please, Miss Hall, will it be all 
right if we are a little bit late? You 
can tell Miss ‘Mac’ about it because | 
Please do not be dis- 
love you very, 


cannot hear you. 
appointed about it. I 
Good-by.” 

When school was reached a_ bright. 
happy, eleven-year-old boy came _ half 
running into my room and a cheerful 
voice rang out, “Miss Hall, where are 
you? We came to school all right. Are 
you happy? I want to tell you all about 
it—please sit down—Miss ‘Mac’ and | 
went down stairs and got into her car. 
Miss ‘Mac’ tried and tried to make the 
car go, but she could not, so we got out 
to look, because Miss ‘Mac’ told me that 
something was wrong. We found a flat 
tire. I felt sad about it and asked Miss 
‘Mac’, ‘What shall we do?’ Miss ‘Mac’ 


very much. 


*Leonard Dowdy is a deaf-blind boy, now eleven 
years old, who has been under instruction at the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind five years. Arti- 
cles about him have appeared in the VOLTA RE- 
view for April 1933 and June 1935. Of great 
interest in contrast to the account given in the 
present article, is a paragraph published in 1933, 
describing his first day in school: ‘He took his 
plate of dinner and threw it on the floor, he threw 
a piece of bread across the table, and spilled his 
glass of milk. He gave Miss Thompson a great deal 
of trouble because he could not understand why he 
was here.” 


ELEVEN YEARS _ OLD, 


LEONARD DOWDY, 

DEAF AND BLIND SINCE INFANCY. HE HAS 

BEEN AT THE PERKINS INSTITUTION SINCE 
HE WAS FIVE. 


told me that she would telephone and 


ask a man to come and fix it because I | 
am too little. When a man came I helped 


him to fix it and I got my hands all dirty 
—see!” (holding his hands up for in 
spection). “I must wash them first, before 
I go to school. 

“Miss Hall, you remember I told you 
yesterday morning in Sunday School that 
I was going home with Miss ‘Mac’ Sunday 
afternoon and that I would stay all night. 
I was a good boy, and I had a good, 
good time with Miss ‘Mac,’ Aunt Ida and 
Dr. MacDonald.” 

Leonard frequently spends a week-end 
with friends outside of school. People 
enjoy him. 

Today, as the walter in the swimming 
pool was a bit too cool, and the skating 
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on the pond was spoiled by the snow, 
Mr. DiMartino, Perkins’ Physical Direc- 
tor, thought it a good time to take Leon- 
ard skiing. Leonard was thrilled and 
jumped up and down, clapping his hands 
and saying, “Goody, goody, goody! I am 
happy. Thank you, thank you, ‘Matthew,’ 
(Mr. DiMartino) you are so, so good to 
me!” 

When Leonard had donned his snow 
suit, snow shoes and sport cap, with his 
skis over his shoulder, an onlooker would 
never believe him to be handicapped. 

Later, when I entered his schoolroom., 
he was reading, but at once stopped to 
ask, “Who came into our room just 
now?” When asked, “Who do you think 
came in?” he said, “I know. Please may 
I talk to Miss Hall for a few minutes?” 
Then turning to me, “Oh, Miss Hall, I 
had a good, good, good time! I went 
skiing with ‘Matthew.’ I put some stones 
on my skis so I could go faster. I 
went down the hill alone like this (slid- 
ing a free hand down his desk)—like a 
fire truck or the wind! ‘Matthew’ watched 
me because he did not want me to get 
hurt. I fell and almost hurt my knee, 
but are you glad because I did not get 
hurt, not any?” 

There are many more choice conversa- 
tions and expressions we should love to 
share with our friends, if time and space 
could permit, but we must share this one 
sample of his priceless conversations with 
God. This prayer was overheard and re- 
corded last winter by one of our teach- 
ers, Miss Nilsson. 

After Leonard had asked God’s bless- 
ing on all of his relatives and friends 
whom he could readily call to mind, he 
continued, “And, God, I have asked you 
many, many times, please make Miss 
‘Mac’ well, but you forget, forget, forget 
all the time. Please do not forget again 
because I cannot be any, any, any happy 
if Miss ‘Mac’ is sick. Please remember 
to make Miss ‘Mac’ well very quickly he- 
cause, let me tell you something, God: 
Miss Hall makes me work too, too hard 


and I do not like it. .... And, God, 
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Miss Amanda” (now the house mother in 
the cottage, whom you will remember as 
Miss Harmening who was with ‘Tad’ 
Chapman for several years) “makes me 
eat squash and I do not like squash. 
Please tell Miss Amanda to not make 
Leonard eat squash.” 

At this point Mr. Feleciano thought 
Leonard had scolded God quite long 
enough and should be in bed, so he 
tapped Leonard on the shoulder. Obe- 
diently, Leonard finished his prayer in 
haste: “Well. O. K., God! Good night!” 

The next morning when Leonard phoned 
to Miss MacDonald he told her about his 
prayer and asked her to be very careful 
so she could help God make her well be- 
cause he did not like to have Miss Hall 
teach him all the time. “Two times every 
day is enough.” 

I need not try to tell my readers how 
the heart 
give courage and real inspiration for the 
tasks ahead—no longer tasks with Leon- 
ard, for the hard days with him seem to 
be past. He is a constant source of sun- 
shine. 

When something new and quite differ- 
ent presents itself or when among Leon- 


such conversations warm and 


ard’s many questions we find one difficult 
to answer, he will say, “You can just tell 
me about it. I can understand it if you 
explain it to me.” And he does under- 
stand. 

Leonard is doing regular fourth grade 
work. He can sing in harmony with oth- 
ers and has good rhythm. Although he 
cannot hear over the Phipps Unit, he en- 
joys using it to feel radio music. He 
keeps perfect time to it. One day while 
at the radio he was rapidly turning the 
dial this way and that. Soon he said, 
“Oh, dear, dear, me! I can’t find any 
music. Everyone is talking, talking, talk- 
ing all the time.” 

Leonard likes to do everything that any 
normal eleven-year-old boy does. He is 
constantly active and has a sunny disposi- 
tion. His delightful personality makes 
him beloved by all who meet him. 


(Continued on page 243) 
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Fundamental Language for Deaf Children 


By JOSEPHINE QUINN 


E ARE all agreed as to the par- 
amount importance of language 
to the deaf. I do not mean in 
the least to lessen the value of speech 
and speech reading, as, aside from the 
tremendous influence of both, 
they are almost imperative in the acquisi- 
tion of language, and all three should go 
hand in hand. However, I do think that 
early learning of the written or printed 
word gives something definite and tan- 
gible on which the child can lay hold, so 
that his foundation for learning is 
strengthened and his progress in learning 
skills is speeded up. 
The deaf child comes to school having 
had all sorts of experience in observation, 


educative 


but with absolutely no means of express- 
ing his reactions. As soon as he gets a 
glimmer of light, he begins applying his 
knowledge outside the 
classroom and at home. While his speech 
reading at first is mostly confined to for- 
mal words and sentences, his need of con- 


to ‘happenings 


nected every-day language looms at once. 
In order to give it to him, it is necessary 
to avoid idiomatic and confusing con- 
struction and present the simplest and 
most concrete language forms. 

I believe that deaf and hearing children 
are not comparable in this connection. | 
have in mind a little girl two years old 
who can use and understand idiomatic 
“grown up” language which some of our 
deaf pupils may never know. Every day 
she is with people who are talking con- 
stantly; every situation which presents 
itself is verbally described and discussed. 
Stories are read to her, and her imagina- 
tion is being developed in such a way 
that unseen things present almost as vivid 
a picture as the things within her range 
of vision—all through the imagery of 
words which the deaf child cannot hear, 
and which, without previous instruction, 
he cannot understand. Confronted with 


the English language, the deaf child is 
in much the same position as we would 
be if, without having studied Chinese, we 
were confronted with a Chinese document 
and told to read it. No matter how long 
we continued to gaze at the hieroglyphics, 
they would remain meaningless symbols, 
unless someone told us what they mean, 
If words are to make sense to the deaf 
child they must be related to actions and 
situations, not once but literally hundreds 
of times. 

A deaf boy of normal mentality, fifteen 
years old, came to us last September. As 
he had had several years of training, he 
was placed in the grade for which he 
was thought to be prepared; but we found 
immediately that the poor chap was 
snowed under, so we put him in a much 
lower grade of slow pupils. Here, too, 
he was all at sea. As a matter of fact he 
should have gone into a beginning lan- 
guage class, but we had not the heart to 
discourage him utterly, and we allowed 
him to remain where he was, the teacher 
of the class volunteering to give him out- 
side help in an effort to bring him up to 
something approaching the range of the 


He had learned the ele- 


other pupils. 


‘ments of speech, and could read me- 


chanically any word or combination, even 
sentences; but the language involved, no 
matter how simple, meant nothing to him. 
We began teaching him a workable vocab- 
ulary, connecting written words with ac- 
tions and objects, and speech and speech 
reading with written words. In a few 
months he was able to express _ his 
thoughts in simple, consecutive sentences. 
I have no doubt that he could have made 
normal progress had he been taught writ: 
ten language from the first. 

Two other boys, one eleven and the 
other twelve, came to us this year. Both 
had had considerable training, but seem- 
ed unable to understand anything that 
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was said to them. One of them, like the 
boy mentioned above, could read words 
mechanically, but had no idea of the 
meaning. He was put into a first grade 
(second year) class, and as all the work 
for the first six weeks consisted of review 
he was able to learn enough to go on, 
very haltingly, with the rest of the class. 
The other boy, who entered in December, 
is required to learn all the new words and 
phrases. We have had him copy the work 
being written by the class. in the hope 
that, through constant repetition, he may 
realize some association, and by keeping 
up with the new work, in time retrieve 
what he has missed. 

With all three of these boys, the most 
notable improvement is in the way they 
have waked up and begun to show a new 
interest in life and things about them. 
With the acquisition of language through 
writing, they have found that there is a 
meaning to everything, and that that 
meaning can be described. Life has taken 
on a more cheerful aspect for them, and 
they are avid to know more about it. 

Often, hard of hearing children and 
others whose hearing is gradually dimin- 
ishing come to us from the regular 
schools. While they may have a spoken 
vocabulary, more often than not, they can- 
not write or spell; and even when they 
can, to some extent, both writing and 
spelling are deplorable. Paragraphing, 
punctuation, capitalization, are undiscov- 
ered arts. We have found that, by start- 
ing the younger children of this group in 
a lower grade than their command of 
language would seem to warrant, we can 
give them a foundation in written lan- 
guage, so that, in a year or two they are 
able to go on by leaps and bounds, over- 
taking their normal grade. 

To be sure, there are exceptional deaf 
children, to whom spoken language be- 
comes rich and meaningful early in their 
school life. They are constantly learning 
new words, phrases and all sorts of collo- 
quial and idiomatic expressions. I have 
in mind several such children in our 
school at the present time; but I am hon- 
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estly convinced that, for tne rank and file 
of congenitally deaf children, the surest, 
and in the long run the simplest, way to 
learn language is to learn the written 
form from the very beginning, along with 
the spoken form. Some of them are 
never going to speak clearly and _intel- 
ligibly, and while speech and_ speech 
reading are important factors in_ their 
acquirement of language, and should be 
continued conscientiously, written work 
should form a most important part of 
their daily program. 

It seems to me that the most important 
thing is not so much what to teach the 
deaf child as how to teach it most effec- 
tively. Three vital words in this connec- 
tion are presentation, reiteration, assimila- 
tion. They follow one another, and with- 
out any one of them we are sunk. 

In my opinion, the assimilation part 
of it is aided very much if, while the 
child is being taught the elements of 
speech reading, he is at the same time 
storing away in his mind the more tan- 
gible form of the written or printed word. 
He can begin at once in this way to build 
up a usable vocabulary before he has 
learned to say the words. 

I think this can be accomplished with 
pupils who are by no means the superior 
ones. Our greatest concern, really, is 
what and how to teach the slow, plodding, 
and sometimes actually resistant pupil. 
| have found by experience that the writ- 
ten or printed form bolsters up his speech 
and gives him much greater freedom in 
expressing his thoughts. Perhaps I might 
outline some of the methods we have 
found useful in beginning language work 
with small children. 

With the exception of the verb “to be,” 
only the past tense is taught the first 
year. As all the language is given in the 
form of actions and stories, it naturally 
falls into that tense, and a hopeless con- 
fusion of verb forms is in a measure 
averted by giving the pupils a thorough 
knowledge of the tenses, one at a time 

The vocabulary varies according to the 


(Continued en page 243) 
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A Deaf Boy in a School for the Hearing 


By NATHANIEL NITKIN 


WILLIAM BERNSTEIN _ has 

never heard spoken language in 

e his life; yet when he graduated 

from Erasmus High School of New York 

City, a school for the normally hearing. 

he left a record that even a student with- 

out physical handicap might envy. Here 

is a partial list of what he did while in 
school: 

He was for one term vice president of 
his class. 

Out of 7,500 pupils, only eighty are 
picked for the Honor Patrol, a monitor 
organization. He was the trouble shooter 
of this group. 

He was a member of eleven clubs and 
indulged in various other extra-curricular 
activities. 

He managed the baseball team. 

He swam with the swimming squad. 

He was active in assisting the General 
Organization (the student government) of 
which several of his friends were mem- 
bers. 

He acted as campaign manager for one 
of his comrades who ran for president 
of the General Organization. 

These do not represent all his activi- 
ties, but His 
achievement in the Honor Patrol deserves 
special attention. Bernstein, who has a 
flair for diplomacy, was well liked and 
respected by the students. One of the 
officers of the Honor Patrol noticed his 
qualities and nominated him for mem- 
bership. The student members and _ the 
faculty leaders accepted him unanimous- 
ly. Daily he curbed the bullies, kept the 
boys from annoying the girls at lunch 
time, managed crowds of visitors and stu- 
dents on special occasions, and dealt 
with breaches of school regulations. 

While the Honor Patrol has punitive 
powers, tact is preferred at all times. So 
famous did Bernstein become for his 
good judgment that he was called on to 
deal with difficult cases. Only on rare 


offer a good sample. 


occasions were there conditions that he 
was not able to handle. Sometimes a de 
linquent could not understand Bernstein's 
speech, or pretended that he could not 
understand. In such Bernstein 
would turn the matter over to another 
monitor. 


cases 


Like any active policeman, he got into 
scraps to enforce his decisions. Once, he 
admits, he went home with a black eye, 
Another time, he was kayoed and “acted 
slap happy” for a _ while, to borrow 
pugilistic terms. But as a rule diplomacy 
did the trick. 

This young man is an alumnus of Pub- 
lic School 47 of New York City, a day 
school for the deaf. After he had estab- 
lished himself at Erasmus, and, in fact, 
had become a public character there, two 
other graduates of the school for the deaf 
difficulties 
in adjusting themselves, and their teacher 
and the principal of Erasmus sent for 
Bernstein to straighten things out. He 
described the academic courses and the 
difficulties they would face, offered sug- 
gestions, and gave them such encourage: 
ment that they were able to keep on in 
high school without further trouble. 

How did a totally deaf student become 


enrolled. They encountered 


so prominent in a community of hearing 


What motives did he have for 
Let him 


students? 
so successful an achievement? 
speak for himself: 

“I gave almost all my spare time to 
Erasmus because I love the school. Every- 
one was so friendly and the teachers so 
helpful that I felt I had to do something 
for them.” 

Here is food for thought. Had he 
gone to a school where the teachers were 
not so considerate, he would not have 
reached so outstanding a position. In 
fact, there is a case on record of a bril- 
liant deaf girl who was frustrated by the 
conditions created in the school for the 
hearing she attended. Her instructors re- 
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NOW A STUDENT AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


garded her as an unwelcome pupil and 
the students mocked her efforts to express 
herself. She had to drop secondary school 
education. 

“I really did not become active in 
school until my fifth or sixth term,” Bern- 
stein remarked when interviewed. “Some 
interested instructors advised me to join 
a club. I consulted the faculty advisor 
of the Erasmus Art Club and asked him 

He told me that I would 
I attended the meetings. 
The members of the club were so friend- 
ly that I wondered why I had not joined 
sooner. That was the turning point of 
my school career. Henceforth I took 
part in school activities. I cannot list 
all of them—there were too many.” 

He is very willing to describe his ex- 
periences previous to entering high school 
and afterwards. He lost his hearing, ap- 
parently, soon after birth, so, for all 
practical purposes, he may be assumed 
to be congenitally deaf. He did not 
speak until he attended the Twenty-third 
Street School, but there he learned to 


if I could join. 
be welcome. 


articulate and to read the lips so well 
that now he has little difficulty in con- 
versing with all sorts of people. 

“When I first entered high school,” he 
said, “I was shy and afraid to talk. I 
knew that there would be thoughtless stu- 
dents who would make fun of me and 
laugh at me if I spoke to them. How- 
ever, before the classes were organized, 
I talked to the different teachers. They 
told me not to worry. One of them ex- 
plained my handicap and limitations to 
the assembled class, and then asked me 
to speak to the students. 

“My first speech was a failure. | spoke 
in so soft a voice and with such nervous- 
ness that I doubt whether any of the 
students except those in the front row 
understood me. I really shook, and | 
think my voice did also. But I tried 
again on other occasions. During my 
second, third and fourth speeches before 
the class, the teachers kept telling me to 
speak louder. Finally I spoke loudly 
enough for all to hear. 


“All of my teachers received orders 
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from the office to make me speak before 
My 
voice was monotonous at first, and people 
I enrolled in 
hetter 


the classes as often as_ possible. 


get tired of a monotone. 
the 
inflection.” 

“Do you regard speech and lip read- 


elocution class. and learned 


ing as important to the deaf?” 

“Yes. Very.” 

“You found it easy to make friends in 
high school, did you not?” 

“Yes, 
myself, and I always began by telling 
the other person that I was deaf. That’s 
I always tell peo- 


I often began a conversation 


an important point. 
ple as soon as possible that I do not 
hear. If 1 don’t do this, there is a bar 
between us, but as we converse, we be- 
come acquainted. Then in time we may 
be friends.” 

“You say that if you do not tell the 
others you are deaf you feel a bar be- 
tween you. What do you mean by that?” 

“Well, my voice is not like that of a 
hearing man. I know it. 
might think there is something unnatural 
Then, I have to read a _ per- 
son’s lips to understand him, and I can- 
that if he turns his head away 
from me. On the other hand, if I tell 
him I’m deaf he will be surprised that 
I can speak and that I can understand 
him. I feel easier because he will think 
I am intelligent instead of thinking me 
stupid. 
am dumb. If a man knows I am deaf 
he makes allowances for misunderstand- 
ings. I’m not afraid nor ashamed to tell 
anybody that I’m deaf.” 

“What do you regard as the most im- 
portant factor in the improvement of 
your speech and lip reading?” 

“Association with many different peo- 
ple, particularly at school, and, most of 
all, speaking before the classes.” 

For other factors in this young man’s 
success, let us turn to his parents. Mrs. 
Bernstein had something very definite to 
contribute. 

“We've always told him,” she said. 
“that he has a chance in the world. If 


Some persons 
about me. 


not do 


I hate to have people think I: 
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he did not learn to speak well and to 
read the lips, he would be likely to re. 
main at a low economic and social level.” 

Mr. Bernstein, William’s father, stated 
his philosophy of bringing up a deaf 
child: 

“When I realized that my son was 
handicapped, I decided on one course, 
Just because he was deaf, there was no 
reason to hamper him with indulgence, 
Too many parents use their hearts, not 
their heads. Too much heart and too 
little head is bad in any case, for it only 
spoils the child. 

“We have always treated our son as 
The deaf young man 
or woman who has brains has a right to 


if he were normal. 
an education. There are too many of 
the deaf who have good heads but are 
uneducated. That isn’t right at all. Some 
well meaning people tell the parents not 
to bother with academic subjects but 
their deaf children in a trade or 
printing for instance. That 
Of course, it’s hard for 


train 
manual skill- 
isn't right either. 
a deaf student to learn such subjects as 
French; but high school is important to 
intelligent deaf children. They need edu- 
cation, just as normally hearing children 
do.” 

When Bernstein was asked what helped 
him conquer his handicap, he expressed 
the same sentiments as his parents. It 
was apparent that the parents furnished 
the incentive to master lip reading and 
speech and later on to attend high school. 

The second factor in his success was 
that he went to the right kind of secom 
dary school. His testimony as to the 


helpfulness of the teachers and _ students, | 


and his own record at the school, are 
the best proofs of this. At high school 
he overcame his timidity, and gained 
poise in speaking before groups. So the 
secondary school, too often the Waterloo 
of many a brilliant deaf young man and 
woman who face the world for the first 
time after leaving a school for the deal, 
in his case was a gateway to further 
progress. 
(Continued on page 247) 
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West to the Golden Gate 


HE Golden Gate! San Francisco! 
A magnificent harbor entrance to 
one of the world’s most romantic 
and beautiful cities; a city built on seven 
hills. like Rome, with superb approaches 
by land or sea. Whether you drive 
from the East over the High Sierras with 
a stop at Lake Tahoe; whether you come 
down from the North through the age-old 
take the 


Angeles 


redwood forests; whether you 
southern route up 
through the Santa Clara Valley, the jour- 
ney to San Francisco is exciting and filled 
with promise. And the city itself bears 
out that promise, for there is no more 
Viewed 


from Los 


fascinating place in America. 
first from the hills surrounding Berkeley, 
seen faintly through fog, or standing out 
clearly on a brilliant morning, it is beau- 
tiful. And when you begin to explore its 
streets, you find that its attractions have 


no end. 


As you approach the city, you see first 
the islands in San Francisco Bay, storied 
islands, every one of them, with story 
book names: Yerba Buena, Angel Island, 
Alcatraz. And there is another one now, 
Island, which forth at 
night in great splendor, and which you 
will want to visit right away. 

But you need not cross the Bay to find 
On the east side, Skyline Drive 
begins directly behind and above the 
California School for the Deaf, and takes 
you from peak to peak, over breath tak- 
ing heights with incredible vistas at every 
turn. Grizzly Peak, on this drive, rises 
to a height of 1,800 feet, and yet is only 
From 


Treasure shines 


beauty. 


three miles from the water’s edge. 
the top of Mt. Diabolo, thirty miles east 
of the school, land 
than from any other point in the United 
States. If you are in a hurry, however, 
you need not go all the way 


more may be seen 


over the 
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SATHER GATE—MAIN ENTRANCE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALI. 
FORNIA, BERKELEY, WHERE THE ASSOCIATION’S SUMMER SCHOOL 


WILL BE HELD. 


> Fie 


der, of course. There is a new primary 
building to be seen; and a new dormitory 
unit, with all modern equipment. 

There is a new playground for girls, 
ball and tennis 


go under them. A_ new 
mile-long tunnel bores through the moun- 
tains here, and saves a long climb. 


All these wonders are within easy reach 


hills: you can 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES AT THE CALIFO 


THEA PLAYGROUND; 
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of the California School for the Deaf, 
but visiting teachers will want to see the 
school itself. The grounds and gardens 
are delightful and filled with interest: 
palm trees, eucalyptus, live oaks, monkey 
puzzle trees (the only trees monkey can- 
not climb) ; all varieties of flowers, many 
of which are strange to the eastern visitor. 
A tour of the buildings is at once in or- 


with badminton, volley 
courts, as well as a field for hockey and 
baseball, and a fine big athletic field with 
track. California 
famed in athletics. 


an excellent running 
School students 
The boys have been champions of this 
league in track for the past five years. 
The gymnasium is interesting, with its 


are 


(Continued on page 247) 
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How’s YouR MEMORY? 








By ELFRIEDA SYLVESTER 


With Illustrations by the Author 


Quiz 5 


Oral Method is 
known as_ the 
Method. The 
Manual Method is common- 
ly known as the —————— 
Method. Spanish. German. 
French. American. Italian. 
2. When the French 


l. The 


commonly 





INK Uov. 


government gave him a prize for his in- 


mother, “Now 
we shall have money enough to teach 
speech to little deaf children.” 
name him? 


vention. he wrote to his 
Can you 


3. If George Washington had had a 


deaf son, at what school might he have ° 


heen educated? 
4. What library contains the largest 
collection of books on deafness in Ameri- 
ica, perhaps the largest in the world? 
5. In Germany, F ———— M 
H -——— (1805-1874) 


developed the 
natural or 
“mother” meth- 
od of teaching 





language. 

6. F— 
M-—— Van 
H——— (1618- 
1099). a Bel- 


x a 


Wheus 1 —— that the charac- 


gian. believed 


Hebrew 
spond in appearance to the position of 
the tongue and lips in uttering the ele- 


ters of the alphabet — corre: 


ments of speech. 
7. The first pictorial presentation of 
the organs of speech ever published was 


in a book by -—— John Conrad 
Amman. Van Helmont. John Wallis. 
Sicard. Bonet. 


8. The first census ever taken of the 
deaf in America showed seventy-five deaf 
persons in the State of Massachusetts. It 
was taken by —————- --——— 

9. Up to 1500, it 
lished notion that the hearing of sound 
was necessary for an association of words 
and things or ideas. J-—-—-—- C——, 
an Italian physician and mathematician. 
shattered this old notion. 

10. There are about sixty elements of 
True: 


was a well estab- 


speech in the English language. 
False. 

ll. The hearing 
child understands 
speech long before 
he can produce it. 
True—False. 

12. Which of the 
following were con- 
nected with the 
clergy? De PEpée— 
Ponce de Leon—Sicard 


John Wallis 





Answer — 
William Holder 
Thomas Arnold—Thomas 
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Gallaudet—Guilio Tarra, George Dalgarno. 

13. Chirologia, Chironomia, Chirology 
and the like deal with movements of the 
__——. Tongue, larynx, hand, palate, 
vocal cords, muscles of speech. 

14. Give within ten years the date of 
the establishment of the first school for 
the native deaf of India. 

15. Speech is a natural human func- 
tion like breathing or the digestive proc- 
-False. 


16. Thomas Gallaudet began his car- 


ess, True- 


eer as a teacher of the deaf by teaching 
a little girl named - — ——_——, 

17. Name two magazines published in 
America that deal with the deaf and their 
interests. 

18. Eating a raw tur- 
nip every night at bed- 
time will improve the 
hearing. ‘True—False. 

19. It is estimated that 
there are —————— hard 
of hearing children in the 
public schools today and ex Simmel 
that —————-_ of resend = Ke \ 
should have lip reading. . venipit 
How many ? 





20. John Bulwer, a physician (1654), 
ia) devoted great attention to questions 
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relating to the deaf, “ry. 
(b) wrote the first (oe A 
4 GE 2 


English work on the ~~ f, WEN 
deaf, (c) believed that (-/ am > 
speech could be taught ||| y \I 

to the deaf, (d) was \ 
himself a successful \ ‘| 


and well known teacher Who nbenicd ) 

of the deaf. Which of que an 
July 

true? : 


these statements are 

21. What is the Auditory Outlook? 

22. “In 1660, ————— I undertook 
so to teach Mr. Daniel Whaley of North- 
ampton, who had been deaf and dumb 
from a child. ————— in little 
than a year’s time, I had taught him to 
pronounce distinctly any words. In 1662, 
I did the same for Mr. Alexander Pop- 
Name the teacher. 





more 


ham with like success.” 

23. The absence of speech leads to an 
imperfect development of the lungs both 
in capacity and in power. True—False. 

24. He 
thought a means of instructing her—Jane 
Forster—to understand and 
speak the English language.” He married 
the daughter of Daniel Defoe, author of 
Who was he? 


wrote, “Heaven put into my 


read, write, 


Robinson Crusoe. 


(Answers on page 244) 





APRIL RAIN 


The misty rain is falling 
In silver drops and blue, 

And green and red and golden, 
When lighted lamps show through. 


! watch the soft rain falling. 
Because I like to see 

The pretty spring time pictures 
The rain is bringing me. 


The green drops are new little leaves. 
The blue drops cloudless sky. 

The red, red drops are robins’ breasts, 
And gold, the sun, on high. 


The pink drops are the prettiest. 
So bright and flowery gay. 
They look like apple blossoms, 
The spring will bring, in May. 
The Teacher Across the Hall 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


A Day School P.T.A. 


TOOK the roundabout to a meeting of 
our school P.T.A., and the parents were 
very much interested and felt that they 
would like to members. It is 
amazing how many parents have never 
heard about the VoLtta Review. We are 
trying to make our meetings instructive 


become 


as well as entertaining, and we have a 
guest speaker give a talk at each meeting. 
We will also try a question and answer 
period. We want to make the public more 
conscious of deafness and of the differ- 
ence between deaf and hard of hearing 
children and hard of hearing adults. 

We meet at eight in the evenings, and 
have as many fathers as mothers who are 
not only interested but willing to act on 
committees. So the fathers who join these 
roundabouts should not feel out of place 
in our groups. 

The teachers at the school are interested 
in our meetings and always willing to 
help, serving on committees without any 
coaxing. One of the teachers secured a 
guest speaker for us, who will talk on 
the causes of deafness. 

Tantrums Less Frequent 

Donald did not get to camp this sum- 
mer, but he had a fine time at our home 
in the country. He has developed a great 
deal, mentally as well as physically. The 
tantrums are less frequent, as he has a 
better understanding of what we require 
of him. For instance, we promised to 
take him to the Rodeo Saturday; then at 
the last minute we had to change our 


plans. We told him we would take him 
Sunday if he were a good boy. He un- 
derstood and was quite satisfied. A year 


ago we would have had a tantrum. 

I’m going to say a word to the fathers 
who read our letters, although not all of 
them contribute. We have three fathers 
in this group who are making companions 
of their deaf children. I wish more fath- 
ers did this, especially when the deaf 


child is a boy. So many of my friends 
who have hearing children say to me, “If 
only John were more of a companion to 
our boy.” 

A Word to Fathers 

Take your deaf boy to work with you 
once in a while if it is at all possible; 
take him fishing and to ball games. Then 
when he is adolescent and needs your 
advice and care he will feel close enough 
to you to ask advice. From the time Don 
was four years old, Mr. C. has taken him 
about, and everyone remarks on_ how 
precocious Don is about tools and con- 
struction. When his daddy is working on 
blue prints, Don has papers, pencil, slide 
rules, etc., and imitates him. He knows 
how the machinery works on a big con 
struction job, because he has actually 
helped operate some of the machines. If 
he does not take up engineering later on 
[ shall be surprised. 

As to his school progress, he is eager 
instead of having 
to be forced to go as he was last year. 
You mothers who have young children 
going through the tantrum stage, don't 
be discouraged. It is all a part of the 
child’s development. A teacher told me 
when Don was very small that there would 
be a great change around the age of 
I have found that this was 
true in Don’s case. 

I know how you feel about letting deaf 
children cross streets. We live on a busy 
street with no traffic lights. Just the 
other day Don crossed at a very busy 
corner to meet me on the other side. | 
was so frightened I started to scold, but 
my neighbor said, “Please don’t scold 
him. He waited until I crossed.” So you 
see, he realized the danger. Teach him 
that red means stop and green means 
go. You can do this in the car. Let him 
tell daddy when to start at the greet 
light. 

At times I am discouraged, but when 
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things look blackest I remember what 
improvement he has made and tackle our 
problems with new courage. At present 
| am happy because we are making real 
progress with the behavior problem. 
Mrs. M. C., New Jersey. 
Developing Self Reliance 

Mrs. B.. I am glad you are getting 
Richard off to school and that you don’t 
mind the half hour’s drive. It will take 
two hours of your day five times a week, 
but it will be the best ten hours you ever 
spent. I know because I spend an hour 
traveling each day to get Billy, and an 
hour traveling home with him. But I 
love it, because I know I am helping him 
in the best way I can. When I call for 
him and he proudly produces a paper out 
of the inside pocket of his first suit, I 
feel that life is grand, and I wish I could 
give a vote of thanks to all the people 
who preceded the present group of teach- 
ers—I mean the pioneers who laid the 
foundation for the present system of 
teaching deaf children the cral way. We 
are very fortunate to have our children 
realize on this. 

Mrs. F., I think Joseph will surprise 
you with his ability to take care of him- 
self out of doors if he is given the chance. 
Since Billy was three years old, he has 
gone out alone to play with other chil- 
dren. I used to watch him very closely, 
but I don’t any more. We live on a dead 
end street and although there is some lo- 
cal traffic, I have instilled in Billy the 
habit of looking up and down the street 
when he crosses. Just recently I have 
given him permission — to the 
“through” street which adjoins ours. 
Some of our neighbors are building a new 
home several blocks away. and _ several 
times a day Billy comes to me and says, 
“May I go to the pretty house?” I always 
say, “yes, but look up and down the street 
for the cars.” Then he dashes off. I hope 
lam not being too daring, but I think 
| must start developing physical self 
reliance. 


cross 


Billy has reached a state of emotional 
maturity which I should have been very 
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happy to know about when he was around 
three years old and going through the 
tantrum stage. I cannot recall a tantrum 
during the past half year. Billy can now 
be reasoned with, I find, and even if the 
situation is something he cannot compre- 
hend, the fact that I make an effort to 
explain it to him seems to satisfy him. 
He wants to know the reason for every- 
thing, and to know what I am talking 
about and to whom I am talking on the 
telephone. He is getting to be a veritable 
question mark, but I endeavor to explain 
things to him as simply as I can. 

I don’t feel that I have accomplished 
anything exceptional with Billy. The first 
attempt to record the things he had 
learned in a year was during a period of 
depression when I regretted the fact that 
I had had no training in teaching—when 
I resented that there was no school to 
which a mother in a predicament like 
mine could go and get some training and 
instruction. After I had written down 
what Billy had learned, other people as- 
sured me that I had accomplished with 
Billy just about what could be done in a 
year at school, so I ceased worrying about 
the lack of training. I still think a teach- 
ing background would be helpful. 

Mrs. M. N., New Jersey. 


Learning to Read and to Lip Read 


Joan Helen will be three years old in 
December. It has been a long three years 
in some ways, but it would have seemed 
longer without all our roundabout friends. 
Joan is not yet in school, but we hope 
to move to Northampton next spring and 
place her in the Clarke School. I have 
started the plan of labelling everything, 
and Joan is learning to read two words 
from the lips—‘“dog” and “baby.” We 
show her a picture, then say the word. 
Then Joan takes a magazine, looks through 
it and finds a dog or baby. She always 
finds them, no matter how small the pic- 
tures are. 

I have tried tongue gymnastics, too. 
Joan climbs up on the dresser and stands 
there by herself, moving her tongue and 
jabbering to herself. We rented a hear- 
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ing aid and I put it on for filteen minutes 
every day, but I think we will wait until 
spring before buying one, when we can 
have another audiometer test made. At 
first she liked the hearing aid, but now 
she does not seem to care for it. 


Mrs. G. P., New York. 
Trust to the Child’s Intelligence 


These roundabouts are most interesting. 
I often wish that doctors or persons who 
come in contact with handicapped chil- 
dren could read some of these letters and 
acquire a first hand knowledge of the 
problems that beset a deaf child. How 
much face in common: 


we all have to 


such problems as_ tantrums, crossing 
streets, playing away from home, asso- 
ciation with other children, rough play. 
I wonder sometimes if we ourselves would 
not react in the same way they do if we 
were handicapped as they are. I believe 
we often do not understand deaf children, 
and are them and 
worry about them without giving them 
the full benefit of the intelligence they 


hav e. 


too eager to watch 


Well, anyway, a marked change has 
come over Richard since he has been at- 
tending school in Albany. He seems to 
be making progress in writing words, 
phases _ of 
He is eager to learn, 


coloring pictures and other 
elementary work. 
and has learned to print his name and to 
copy many other words that he is able to 
read from the lips. He likes to color the 
picture books we buy for him at the five 
and ten. 

We great 
these past two years in knowing what 
excellent possibilities there are for deaf 
children. Even though they do not hear, 
they are intelligent, and they develop their 
other senses so as to grasp things quickly. 
For instance, the other day we tried to 
tell Richard his aunt was coming for the 
holidays. He seemingly would not pay 
attention, and we had no idea he under- 
stood, but a few hours later he was telling 
a playmate across the street that his aunt 
was coming. Apparently he had taken 


have experienced comfort 
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in our explanation at the time. I think 
we often do not give deaf children credit 
for understanding things they do under. 
stand. 

Our greatest problem with Richard a 
present is the school lunch. Since the 
school has no facilities for serving lunch, 
he has to carry his; and the problem js 
that too often he balks at eating some. 
thing he does not like, and at school he 
is forced to eat it. Apparently, force in 
this direction throws him out of gear, and 
scenes occur almost daily. This week 
they have started to ignore the lunch 
question and see what the reaction may 
be. We fear that too much stress on 
lunch may create a dislike for school. 


Mrs. L. B., New York. 


Enjoys the Vibrations of Tin Cans 


Are all parents of deaf children a 
energetic and courageous as this group, 
or are you all exceptions? You have all 
The parent teacher meet- 
ings sound very interesting and stimulat- 
ing. 

Joseph has been making a collection of 
tin cans. He likes them better than any 
toy, and even I have got interested in 
them. 
garage and took out the tops with a 
speedo can opener and cleaned them. 
They vibrate beautifully when we talk 
into them. A big two-gallon square can 
the best of all. Joseph likes the 
queer noise it makes. I should think that 
even a very deaf child would feel vibra 
tions from one of these big cans. 

Mrs. M. F.. Massachusetts. 
Well Adjusted in School 

Those of you who are near day schools 
are lucky. Our son is attending school 
nearly two hundred miles from here, and 
we see him only about three times during 
the school year. This is his third year 
of school. He will be ten vears old next 
fall. He is progressing well in school. 
He likes it very much and was ready t 
go back after Christmas before his vaca 


done so much. 


We got some big oil cans from a 
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period we saw a demonstration that was 
very encouraging. One deaf lad of four- 
teen, congenitally deaf, carried on a con- 
yersation with me, and I thought his 
speech remarkable. His voice, too, was 
very natural. 

Perhaps we are too anxious about our 
lad, perhaps we expect too much, but if 
he is good at speaking and reading lips 
| shall be forever grateful to those who 
made it possible. I wonder how many 
parents have their hours of feeling de- 
pressed about their deaf children. We 
do, and I know it is wrong to let it get 
you down, but all we can do is try to 
keep the old chin up. 

Mr. E. P. W., Indiana. 


A Small Child Learns from an 


Older Child 


Our daughters are both in school now. 
They have a ride to school and back with 
a lady from St. Paul whose daughter is 
inour school. Occasionally, I relieve her 
and bring all the children home. It re- 
lieves Marlys and Elaine of the long strect 
car ride and that is very fortunate. 

Elaine gets a big thrill out of having a 
desk in her room and beginning arith- 
metic. She counts to ten and adds num- 
bers to five. Her lip reading is improv- 
ing and she has learned to understand 
“on” and “under” and “big” and “little.” 

Marlys at three and a half is much 
more advanced than Elaine was at that 
age. I knew so much better how to give 
her the preschool training and could give 
her more intelligent help. She lip reads 
about thirty words, and recognizes and 
attempts to say the sounds of several 
letters, letter combinations, and some 
words. 

Our school has a P.T.A. organization, 
and one of the mothers took these letters 
home to read. 


Mrs. A. P.. Minnesota. 
A Major Affliction Becomes a 
Minor Handicap 
Betty Ann is our only child, and so far 


as we know is congenitally deaf, although 
we did not suspect it until she was four- 
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teen months ld. After a period of heart- 
ache and despondency we brushed away 
the tears and bravely began the battle of 
preparing her for life. At present, she is 
progressing splendidly, and we hope, as 
we know all of you do, to make our child 
an independent, responsible citizen, and, 
as a teacher said, “to reduce a major 
affliction to a minor handicap.” We are 
very fortunate in that Huntington is the 
only city in West Virginia that has a day 
school for the deaf, and Betty Ann is now 
in her third year. We eagerly clutch any 
opportunity to assist her at home, and 
her teacher advises that she is about a 
year in advance of the standard as set by 
the West Virginia schools. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. J. H., West Va. 


In Regard to Causes of Deafness 


Question: I thought I was reconciled 
to our misfortune, and was trying to make 
the best of it, but the other day I was 
told something that seems hard to take. 
We have two deaf children end seem to be 
unable to find any cause for their deaf- 
ness. They were both evidently born 
with the handicap. There was no birth 
injury, and there is no one in either fam- 
ily that is deaf. My husband’s mother 
was talking to a lady concerning our chil- 
dren, remarking that there is no apparent 
cause of the deafness. The other woman 
replied, “If there is no other cause, your 
son and daughter-in-law must have led 
a wild life.” We know this is not true, 
and one hates to think the world stamps 
one thus for one’s misfortune. Are any 
of the rest of you in the dark concerning 
the cause of your children’s deafness? 
If you are, I hope you haven’t had to 
hear anything like I did. 

ANSWER: This woman needs a little in- 
formation. Give her this issue of the 
Votta Review, and call her attention to 
the article by Mr. Clyde Johnson. Tell 
her that, while syphilis is one cause of 
congenital deafness, it is only one cause. 
The administration of drugs to the mother 
during pregnancy or during the birth 
process has been proved to cause deaf- 

(Continued on page 248) 
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Jobs for the Hard of Hearing 


By HarrieT MONTAGUE 


HE “haves” and the “have nots” 
among the hard of hearing—those 
who have jobs and those who 


haven’t—often differ sharply in their idea 
of the relative importance of hearing in 
connection with the job. Those who are 
at work, and have had time to get used 
to their office environment, able 
truthfully to testify that faulty ears do 
not greatly matter if you know how to 
do the task assigned you. Those 
have not yet secured work are equally 
willing to testify that lack of hearing is 
vitally important where getting a living 


are 


who 


is concerned, 

Even individuals with college degrees, 
special training, and a keen interest in 
some particular field are sometimes un- 
able to obtain a foothold in that field, 
because, as they are told, “We need 
someone who can answer the telephone,” 
“We have to have someone who can meet 
the public easily,” or simply, and _per- 
“We would 


normal hear- 


haps quite unreasonably, 


rather have someone with 
ing.” 

Yet, once they get past these barricades 
of reluctance on the part of employers 
and nobody denies that the barricades 
exist—hard of hearing workers generally 
fnd it possible to adjust themselves on 
the job, provided, of course, that they are 
adequately trained for it, and do the work 
as well as it can be done. 

Don’t Try to Find Work “Adapted 

for the Hard of Hearing” 

It need not be “work adapted for the 
hard of hearing.” Far too many persons 
spend far too much effort trying to find 
work adapted for the hard of hearing. 
Even those who have not yet encoun- 
tered disheartening experiences in look- 
ing for work often have an exaggerated 


ho 
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idea as to the economic handicap loss of 
hearing presents. When they write the 
Volta Bureau for advice, their letters fall 
into several easily recognized patterns. 
Almost invariably, the writers fail to give 
any account of their training, ability, 
tastes, aptitudes, education or previous 
experience. They simply ask “what a 
hard of hearing person can do.” Another 
standardized approach in such letters 
runs about as follows: “I am now in my 
third year of college, and am faced with 
making a choice as to my profession. As 
I am very hard of hearing, | have de- 


cided to take up the education of the 
deaf. Will you please send me a list of 
training centers for this work?” Again, 


the writers fail to state their qualifica- 
tions for this or any other field. In re- 
plying to them, it is necessary to take 
what may seem a cruelly negative point 
of view, yet they bring this on them- 
selves by their own negative outlook, by 
talking about their handicap instead of 
their abilities. 

Capitalize Your Abilities—Not Your 

Disabilities 

Training centers for teachers of the 
deaf do not accept trainees with defec- 
tive hearing. Part of the training of the 
teacher of the deaf is in the teaching of 
speech, and in order to teach speech nor- 
mal hearing is required. While there are 
positions open to the hard of hearing in 
some _ residential for the deaf, 
their number is very limited, and, as com- 
pared with the vast area of possibilities 
outside this field, almost negligible. 

I wish I knew how to say emphatically 
enough to every hard of hearing appli- 
cant, Capitalize your abilities, not your 
disabilities. Don’t to find a job 
among the deaf simply because your own 


schools 


try 
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hearing is defective. You may have made 
yourself believe that you have an altru- 
istic interest in “helping the deaf,” but 
what you are trying to find is a sheltered 
workshop, and ten to one you don't need 
a sheltered workshop. You need an out- 
let for abilities that, properly channeled, 
will bring you a living, ears or no. And 
you will “help the deaf” far more ef- 
the 
at large that a deaf person can get along 


fectively by demonstrating to world 
turning 
in the the 
themselves. Don’t try to sell your deaf- 
Don't try to sell any negative at- 


in it then you would by your 


energies direction of deaf 
ness. 
tributes. Find out what your positive 
attributes are, and sell those. 

There are men and women everywhere, 
going quietly about their business, hear- 
ing aids tucked in or behind ears, bat- 
teries hidden in pockets, or the instru- 
And 
there are countless others getting along 
in spite of ears that have 


ments carried frankly in the hand. 


successfully 
lain down on the job altogether and can- 
not be resuscitated even with the help of 
electricity. The fields of employment 
closed to the hard of hearing are rela- 
tively very few. No matter whether ears 
function or not, brains, ability, training 
and personality still count for exactly 
what they are worth. 


It is true. the hard of hearing person. 


has a double psychological problem to 
face. He has to convince himself that he 
can go ahead and do the thing he planned 
to do before his ears went back on him 

provided he didn’t plan to be a mu- 
sician, an actor, or, perhaps, a policeman. 
And then he has to convince a_pros- 
pective employer that brains and loyalty 
Oddly 
enough, the employer is sometimes easier 
to convince than the hard of hearing per- 
son himself. The pessimistic job seeker 
may have been telling himself that “no- 
body wants a deaf man,” but employers 
are still looking for men who can carry 
a message to Garcia, and they are even 
willing to write the message out if they 


are more important than ears. 
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can be sure that it will be carried to the 
right address. 

Uncle Sam has not been difficult in this 
respect. Perhaps as good a way as any 
to exhibit a cross section of the field of 
employment open to persons with defee. 
live ears some of 
the hard of hearing individuals who are 
inconspicuously 


would be to mention 
earning their living in 
and around Washington, mostly as em. 
ployees of the Federal Government. 


An Office Manager 


First and foremost, because he is the 
best known possessor of a pair of non- 
functioning ears in Civil Service, comes 
John A. Ferrall, who has been writing for 
the Votta REvIEW since 1914, and is as 
eagerly read today as he was twenty-five 
years ago. For more than thirty years, 
twenty-four of which have been passed 
in a state of total deafness, Mr. Ferrall 
has been engaged in various offices in 
the Department of Agriculture. He has 
held all manner of positions from office 
boy to office manager. Long ago he was 
a government stenographer, and he con- 
tinued to take dictation after his hearing 
grew defective. Then, one day, he found 
himself totally deaf. 

“It was a Saturday afternoon,” he says. 
“I walked to the street car from the office 
with some of my associates, discussing 
baseball. When I got home and put a 
record on my victrola, I found I could 
not hear a sound—and I haven't heard 
one since. That was in 1915. I didnt 
sleep much that night, so I had my first 
experience in heavy thinking. Before 
that, I had merely done, to the best of 
my ability, what I was told to do. Now 
I decided suddenly that I was_ plenty 
smart enough to handle the routine office 
correspondence without dictation, or al 
least with the aid of pencilled suggestions. 
The chief was glad to let me try, and de- 
lighted when he found I actually could 
take a lot of the routine stuff off his 
shoulders. The immediate result of losing 
my hearing, then, was that I got a better 
paying job.” 
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Mr. Ferrall was one of the finalists in 
a contest to determine the Government 
worker doing the best work within the 
limits of his job, being rated on his abil- 
ity to take care of the administrative re- 
sponsibility of his office. He served as 
chairman of the first committee to under- 
take standardization of filing and office 
methods in his bureau; was awarded a 
Treasury medal for distinguished service; 
took an active part in welfare activities; 
was a charter member of the Federal 
Employees’ Union. Somewhere along the 
way, he became manager of the bowling 
league. And all of this without hearing 
one word that was said to him. 

A Librarian 

Another Federal has 
had to adjust herself to failing ears is 
Miss Mildred Harris, Chief of the Monthly 
Catalogue Index Section in the office of 
the Superintendent of Documents. Miss 
Harris took library training with the idea 
of specializing in children’s work; but 
when her steady loss of hearing began 
to make this plan doubtful, she switched 
to cataloguing. She worked three years 
in the University Library at Johns Hop- 
kins, then took a civil service examination 
and was appointed to the Government 
Office. She has been there 
twenty-seven years. Lip reading, plus a 
hearing aid when necessary, have solved 
the problem of conversational contacts. 
For the rest, superior work and faithful 
application overcame her handicap. 


employee who 


Printing 


A Statistician 

Mrs. Katherine Kipp Madden, well 
known to the Everywhere League of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, is in the Accounting Division of one 
of the government departments. 
a trained and experienced secretary before 
her hearing began to fail, and had _be- 


She was 


come so expert that she was taking legal 
dictation and making a success of this 
highly exacting work. Then she began 
as she phrases it, “making what seemed 
like purely fool mistakes and the more I 


Final- 


made the more nervous | became. 
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ly, the realization reached all concerned 
that my hearing was at fault. A consul- 
tation with the head of the office and 
others resulted in my being shifted to the 
accounting side of the work, and even- 
tually all stenographic duties were taken 
from me. There were times when | felt 
I simply could not do the work expected 
of me, but I am still doing it, after twen- 
ty-three years.” 

Cases like the above, where a person 
trained for one job shifts to another at 
the onset of deafness, are not uncommon. 
A teacher, deciding that her growing 
hearing defect would interfere with class 
work, took a civil 
and secured a position as printer's assist- 
ant in the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing. She wears a hearing aid and uses 
lip reading in her daily contacts. As she 
says, “There much machinery in 
the room that small talk is impossible, 
and | am not even sure my present boss 
knows that I do not hear well. At any 
rate, I get along, and as voices are raised 
over the noise I can usually follow what 
is said. Lip reading does the rest.” 

Another teacher took up statistical 
work, and served in the statistical divi- 
sions of the War and Agricultural Depart- 
ments twenty years until she reached the 
retirement age last year. 


service examination 


is so 


An Accountant 

But all these cases are of persons who 
were trained and fairly secure in the busi- 
ness world, with years of experience be- 
hind them, before they lost their hearing. 
What of those who become wholly or 
partially deaf before they have held any 
job at all? Well, the President of the 
Young People’s Group of the Washing- 
the Hard of Hearing, 
Paul Pernecky, Jr., is a remarkable exam- 


ton Society for 


ple of rehabilitation in spite of sudden 
total deafness. He lost his hearing after 
a mastoid operation while he was a soph- 
omore in high school. He had been a 
leader at school, a football player, active 
in athletic organizations, a violinist, and 
a member of the Glee Club, besides being 


There 


intensely interested in his studies. 
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is probably no more crippling experience 
than for a young man of seventeen to 
wake up one morning and find that he 
cannot hear. It took two years for Paul 
to adjust himself, but he did adjust him- 
self. He enrolled in the Parker High 
School class for the Deaf in Chicago, and 
went on to take a B.S. at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Although he hears nothing, even 
with a powerful amplifier, he is now com- 
pleting his thesis preparatory to receiving 
an M.A. at George Washington Univer- 
sity, having supported himself in the 
meantime. He does tabulating and statis- 
tical work in one of the government de- 
partments, and has received two promo- 
tions since coming to Washington three 
years ago. Paul is an expert lip reader, 
goes everywhere, makes friends every- 
where, and is a leader in whatever group 
he finds himself. In his present position, 
he supervises the work of six normally 
hearing persons. 
A Plant Physiologist 

Henry Engle, Assistant Physiologist in 
the Division of Tobacco and Plan Nutri- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, 
began to grow hard of hearing while he 
was specializing in horticulture at the 
Pennsylvania State University. He grad- 
uated with a B.S. degree, and has been 
engaged in practical farming or experi- 
menting ever since. At present he carries 
on various experiments with tobacco, some 
with plants grown in nutrient solutions in 
the greenhouse, others in sand and in 
soil at the government experimental farm 
at Marlborough, Md. Since accuracy of 
observation and measurement are the most 
important features of scientific work, his 
difficulty in hearing is no handicap. 

A Chart Corrector 

The absurdity of the inquiry, “What 
can a hard of hearing person do?” is re- 
vealed as soon as one attempts to list the 
types of employment in which hard of 
hearing persons are actually engaged. 
Here is a chart corrector for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. She passed the 


examination for topographic draftsman 
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nineteen years ago, and has been on the 
job ever since, though her ears have failed 
She uses both lip read. 
Here is a patent 
typist, in business for herself, making 


in the meantime. 
ing and a hearing aid. 


a specialty in research of patent abstracts, 
Here is a file clerk in the Accounting De. 
partment of the Telephone Company, 
Oddly enough, her job involves some tele- 
phoning, and she cannot hear over the 
Yet she has made herself so use. 
ful, and her good nature and cooperative 
ways have given her such high rating 
among her fellow employees that they 
gladly take the telephone calls for her 
and write them down. The plan has 
worked so well that this young woman 
has been able to hold the job for more 
than twenty years. 


phone. 


Among the clerks is a 
pretty girl who was born in Alaska and 
educated at the Alaskan University in 
Sitka. Her hearing began to go while 
she was still in high school. and now she 
is compelled to wear a powerful amplifier 
in order to hear at all. Yet she took a 
B.A., finished a business course and held 
a variety of jobs: did bindery work in a 
printing office, read proof on a newspa- 
per, and wrote the “Ten-Years-Ago” col- 
umn on the same paper. She decided she 
wanted to come to the States, passed a 
civil service examination and landed in a 
job in Washington, where she has been 
five years. She doesn’t think she has 
done anything remarkable, and _ won't 
even allow her name to be used here. She 
regards her Alaskan origin as common- 
place. 

“T sometimes wish I were an Eskimo or 
something,” she says plaintively. “People 
seem to think it so astonishing that I was 
born so far away; and yet the small town 
I grew up in was like any other small 
town; and the long trip I took to get here 
was mostly on a luxurious liner, and I 
was bored to death half the time.” She 
refuses absolutely to admit that her ability 
to succeed on the job in spite of profound 
deafness is anything to get excited about. 


government 


(Continued on page 250) 
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“Only Her Lips Moved” 


By FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


OW old is speech-reading?” said 

Miss Lizzie, coming into my 

room recently, with a gleam in 
her eye and the Bible under her arm. 

“Oh, I wouldn't know,” I murmured. 
“Alexander Graham Bell invented it, or 
maybe Gallaudet or somebody.” 

“You're wrong,” said Miss Lizzie trium- 
phantly, “People were reading lips in 
Bible days.” 

“Come, come,” I replied, “I’ve read the 
Bible and I don’t remember anything of 
the sort.” 

Miss Lizzie confidently 
finger from the place she was holding, 
which was the First Book of Samuel, 
Chapter I, and directed my attention to 
the middle of verse 9, where Hannah had 
gone to the temple to pray. 


removed her 


“Now Eli the priest sat upon a seat by a post 
of the temple of the Lord. 

10 And she was in bitterness of soul, and 
prayed unto the Lord, and wept sore. 

11 And she vowed a vow, and said, O Lord 
of hosts, if thou wilt indeed look on the afflic- 
tion of thine handmaid, and remember me, and 
not forget thine handmaid, but wilt give unto 
thine handmaid a man child, then I will give 
him unto the Lord all the days of his life, and 
there shall no rasor come upon his head. 

12 And it came to pass, as she continued 
praying before the Lord, that Eli marked her 
mouth. 

13 How Hannah, she spake in her heart; 
only her lips moved, but her voice was not 
heard: therefore Eli thought she had _ been 
drunken. 

14 And Eli said unto her, How long wilt thou 
be drunken? put away thy wine from thee. 

15 And Hannah answered and said, No, my 
lord, I am a woman of a sorrowful spirit: | 
have drunk neither wine nor strong drink, but 
have poured out my soul before the Lord.” 


“Well.” I admitted, “the circumstances 
for a good demonstration of lip-reading 
were there, all right, but Eli didn’t un- 
derstand a single word; he made zero. 
Furthermore, he became irritated because 
he didn’t understand what ske was say- 
ing, and accused her of tippling, which 
was not gentlemanly.” 

“Yes, but he tried to read her lips,” 


Miss Lizzie urged doggedly, and | reiter- 
ated that he didn’t make any progress, 
so we parted, both unconvinced. 

But the more I have thought about this 
little passage in Samuel the more it fas- 
cinates me. The world doesn’t need to 
be told again that the Bible has every- 
thing. But I do not recall that anyone 
has heretofore mentioned this effort to 
read lips, and this succinct revelation in 
one person, Eli, not only of the psychol- 
ogy of the deafened, but also that of the 
hearing, when confronted by this business 
of “hearing with the eyes.” 

Of course, neither Hannah nor Eli was 
deaf. But Eli was temporarily relegated 
to the situation of a deafened person, be- 
cause Hannah did not use her voice, but 
merely formed the words of her prayer on 
her lips. And Eli’s instantaneous reaction 
was confusion and irritation; he wanted 
to strike out at someone, so he accused 
the miserable Hannah of being “drunk,” 
a condition no more chic those days than 
it is now. How very like us deafened he 
proved himself—it is only by great effort 
that many of us hold our tempers when 
we fail to understand something said to 
us! 

On the other hand, regarding Eli in his 
true light, as a hearing person confronted 
by moving lips and no sound, we per- 
ceive that he reacts exactly as do our 
hearing contemporaries when they do not 
comprehend. Although it would seem 
that everyone living in the United States, 
at least, must have heard of speech read- 
ing, I am amazed at the number of per- 
sons who stare at those of us who forget 
to use our voices now and then. One can 
tell by their curious, often resentful ex- 
pressions, that they consider one either ill, 
insane or drunk, quite in the Eli tradition. 

This happens to me frequently, because 
I have an intimate friend and co-worker 
who is also hard of hearing and an ac- 
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complished lip-reader. We always have 
much to say to each other, and once a week 
or oftener, take lunch together in a tiny 
crowded grill in our office building. The 
tables are so close together that whatever 
one says to one’s companion will probab- 
overheard by the other 
the backs of whose heads are just east 
So Helen and 
| have long adopted the practice of using 
only our lips when we want to talk of 


ly be lunchers, 


and west of one’s mouth. 
intimate subjects, from money troubles to 


When we have emerged 
from a long, preoccupied dialogue, we 


boy friends. 


sometimes realize that our involuntary 
neighbors, their coffee cups suspended in 
mid-air, are staring at us with dark sus- 
picion in their faces. 

Fear, too, has been written on strange 
countenances. Some years ago, my moth- 
er and I were traveling in pre-Hitler Ger- 
many. We were going from Dresden to 
Prague, an all-day train journey at that 
time, from about 9 to 6. We had gotten 
tickets well in advance, and secured the 
facing window seats, and for an hour or 
two had the compartment to ourselves. 
Suddenly the doors were jerked open at 
a small town, and an entire German fam- 
ily entered—papa, mama, and four chil- 
dren, two nearly grown in years, and all 
of them overgrown in size. (Those were 
the days before cannon had _ replaced 
butter on the German dinner table.) 
They were terribly angry when they dis- 
covered Mother and me in the window 
seats, and burst into torrents of abuse 
which Mother understood only too well, 
but couldn’t answer. They made them- 
selves as obnoxious as possible, without 
actually hitting us over the heads. The 
parents took the seats next to each of us 
(facing each other) and sprawled across 
us to slam up the windows. 

After a few stifling moments in the 
compartment (for the Germans’ baggage 
included hampers of smelly liverwursts, 
cheeses and Heaven knows what else), I 
arose and slammed the window open 
again, but had scarcely sunk into my. seat 
when “papa” leaped to his feet (trampling 
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on mine) and re-closed it with a great 
deal of verbosity. Mother was seething, 
but said to me, without voice: 

“Don’t touch the windows again, they 
are six to us two; better to put up with 
them than get into a brawl, because we 
can’t count on the conductor.” 

I answered her loudly to make her hear 
above the racket of the train; and the 
better to ignore our companions, we got 
into a long conversation. 1 was not aware 
that Mother did not once use her voice. 
but merely formed the words, while | 
replied very audibly. | became 
aware, though, that the Germans were 
staring at us in consternation, and_par- 
ticularly at Mother. We kept it up, for 
we were encouraged by the fact that they 
were frozen into immobility, a much nicer 
state than lounging all over us. Soon all 
of them but “big brother” moved out into 
the corridor (he remained presumably 
to guard their luggage which was all over 
the compartment). At the next town, a 
fresh horde of passengers boarded the 
train and searched for seats. When two 
Catholic Sisters looked into our compart- 
ment hunting empty places, Mother said 


soon 


quickly: 

“Alles possesst.” 

“Big Brother” stared at her in a panic. 
for it suddenly dawned upon him that she 
had probably understood the many dirty 
cracks they had made about us “Ameri- 
kanische frauen” (which indeed she had) 
but he was still puzzled over my replies 
to no sounds. He dashed out into the 
corridor and must have said plenty to his 
parents, for they returned quickly, got 
every bag, coat, sausage and what not, 
glancing fearfully at us at intervals, and 
moved en masse out of our compartment, 
and in fact, out of our car. 

I am still unable to recall any other 
occasion when speech reading has been 
more beneficial to me. 

But to return to Eli—when Hannah 
answered his charge that she was drunk, 
by explaining what she had been doing, 
he changed instantly from a cad to a 

(Continued on page 251) 
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Cartoonists Must Be Lip Readers 


By SauL KESSLER 


HE pioneers of the art of lip read- 

ing would be amazed and amused 

at the use this knowledge is put to 
by persons who are neither deaf nor hard 
of hearing, and who are not teachers of 
lip reading. 

Producers of modern motion picture 
cartoons are keen students of lip move- 
ment and lip reading as aids to perfec- 
tion in their own field. This all came 
about with the inception of talking mo- 
tion picture cartoons. In the silent ani- 
mated cartoon, the mouth of the character 
had but one motion during a_ speech; 
i.e., a monotonous jerk up and down like 
a ventriloquist’s dummy. With the advent 
of sound, however, the movements of the 
characters mouths had to conform to 





the sounds uttered. To learn how to do 
this, the animator (the artist who draws 
the action) had to acquire a knowledge 
of lip reading. 

All animators use mirrors to visualize 
and study all actions, including mouth 
actions. Some, by painstaking research 
and experiment, have even developed 
mouth action charts, to simplify the proc- 
ess of drawing lip movements for the 
The resulting perfection of the 
mouth action of animated cartoons is a 
marvelous combination of painstakingly 
accurate drawings and canny synchroniza- 


screen. 


tion. 
Cartoon mouth actions are deliberately 
exaggerated in order to create a humor- 


(Continued on page 246) 
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An Apple a Day Brings a Job Your Way! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


HEN “Uncle Tom” Smith came 
into Betty Kinney’s office, his 
glance went immediately to the 


basket of fruit on her desk. 

“Ah, a true horticulturist—or is it 
pomologist?” commented Dr. Frank 
Shelly from his accustomed noontime seat 
near Betty’s desk. “Noticing the fruit first, 
and the lovely lady later. Now, I was 
here fully ten minutes before I even real- 
ized that there was a basket of fruit on 
her desk.” 

“It’s my fruit grower’s training,” con- 
fessed Uncle Tom. “I’m always watching 
out for competition.” He picked up one 
of the apples and looked at it casually. 
“It’s a beauty, all right. I haven't seen 
a better looking apple for—why, the dog- 
gone thing is made of wax!” 

“Yes,” smiled Betty. “Elizabeth War- 
ner, one of our girls, made all of the 
models in the basket—she brought them 
over yesterday to show to me. Isn't it 
incredible that a person who can do work 
like that should have difficulty in finding 
a job—and she needs one very much.” 

“She’s not only an artist,” compli- 
mented Uncle Tom, “but she knows her 
fruitt—I mean the varietal details are 
accurate.” 

“She was brought up on a farm—that 
might explain it,” said Betty. “She never 
said anything to me about having studied 
botany—but, of course, I never brought 
up the subject as the matter of variety 
accuracy never occurred to me. To me 
an apple is an apple! Do you think the 
matter of varietal accuracy might be im- 
portant in getting her a job painting 
fruits or making models?” 

‘So important that I believe I can help 
her,” explained Uncle Tom. “There are 
not many persons combining artistic tal- 
ent and practical knowledge of fruits. 
Could you get in touch with her without 


‘I could sell them! 


much trouble? I'd like to talk with her 
about this work—but I can’t very well 
stay over until tomorrow—too much work 
waiting for me at the orchard.” 

“If she’s home, I can have her over 
here in 30 minutes,” promised Betty. I'll 
telephone her mother right now.” 

Fortunately, Miss Warner was at home 
and so came over to the Chapter rooms 
immediately. 

“I’m more than enthusiastic over your 
models,” Uncle Tom told her after intro- 
ductions were over, “I’m wondering if per- 
haps I can’t help you find that job you 
are looking for. As I’ve just told Miss 
Kinney, there are not many persons who 
combine artistic ability with such a knowl- 
edge of varietal characters of fruit as you 
seem to possess. You should be able to 
capitalize on it.” 

“I’m not an artist,” insisted Miss War- 
ner. “At least I’ve never been able to sell 
any of my paintings. I can copy pictures 
quite well—I think. And I can paint still 
life pictures of a sort; but I’m no good 
at all with figures—humans or animals. 
The reason I started making these fruit 
models is that I accidentally found that 
Of course, I had done 
a good bit of soap sculpturing at school. 
I’ve made all sort of fruit models the 
past year—even a large watermelon for 
display in the S & K Grocery window!” 

“Your models are so good that it’s a 
pity they are not more durable,” said 
Uncle Tom, regretfully. 

“More durable?” echoed Betty Kinney, 
puzzled. 

Uncle Tom spread out his hands. 

“You know how it is with these wax 
fruits,” he explained. “They get out of 
shape so quickly when handled frequent- 
ly; and you don’t dare leave them near 
heat or they will soften—” 

“I’m afraid you haven’t examined my 
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models very carefully,” put in Miss War- 
ner, smiling. “Look at them more closely.” 

Uncle Tom took up one of the apples 
and pressed it tentatively with his finger. 
Then he looked at it more and applied 
increased pressure. 

“Plaster!” he exclaimed. “You're 
right! Apparently you have found a way 
to give these models a plaster of Paris 
shell! They’d certainly stand a lot of 
fairly rough handling—and heat. And 
if anyone happened to try to bite into 
one—” 

“He’d find himself with a_ broken 
tooth!” promised Miss Warner. “It really 
is plaster of Paris—the shell. The method 
is a process devised by Royal C. Steadman 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
He has a Public Service Patent for it, so 
any one can use it. Two holes are made 
in the model—” she took the apple from 
Uncle Tom and pointed—“here at the 
stem end or in some other inconspicuous 
place. Into the larger hole I pour a thin 
Plaster of Paris paste, enough to give the 
model an inner shell about one-eighth of 
an inch thick. It doesn’t take much ex- 
perimenting to find out how much is 
needed. After pouring in the paste, I 
plug up the holes and rotate the model 
in my hands to distribute the paste even- 
ly. It sets quickly—and the job is done.” 
She turned to Betty: “As Mr. Smith says,” 
she added, “if wax models are not rein- 
forced in some such manner and are left 
in a room where the temperature is high, 
or even in the sunshine, they become mis- 
shapen and worthless. And, of course, 
the ordinary wax model will not stand 
much handling before it gets out of 
shape.” 

“I don’t understand a word of your 
explanation,” grinned Uncle Tom, “but 
I can see the results—and they are mighty 
good. The important thing to me, how- 
ever, is that you know your fruits—dog- 
gone it, that is a Winesap apple. I want 
you to go out and talk with Dr. Edward 
Hilderbrand at the State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station—I’ll give you a letter of 
introduction to him, but take along these 
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models—they’ll speak more convincingly 
than anything I can write. Hilderbrand 
knows me pretty well, as I’ve been bring- 
ing him all my orchard problems for 20 
years—he’s the station pomologist. You 
know how to get to the Station—on the 
Greyhound Bus line, about an hour and 
a half from the Stamford terminal?” 

“I’ve been to the station once or twice,” 
said Miss Warner. “Througk. the grounds, 
I mean. I’ve never met Dr. Hilderbrand 
or any members of the Station staff. Do 
you really believe there’s a possibility of 
my making something permanent out of 
this modeling work?” 

“Believe it—I know it!” declared Uncle 
Tom, firmly. “On your way home stop 
at the Public Library and look up an 
article on “Careers in Nature,” by Peattie 
—it’s in Natural History for October— 
and reviewed—condensed—in the Reader’s 
Digest for November.* Peattie tells about 
how Raymond Ditmars as a boy collected 
snakes, lizards, frogs—and moths. He 
took his collection of moths to the New 
York Museum of Natural History to have 
some of the puzzling specimens named. 
Imagine the surprise of the Museum’s 
specialist when he found Raymond had 
assembled a series of rare species five 
times as extensive as the Museum’s own 
collection! The boy got a job imme- 
diately, helping to mount and label speci- 
mens—well, Ditmars is No. 1 man in 
herpetology at the Museum now—and in- 
ternationally famous!” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Miss Warner, 
impressed. 

“And there was the women in Chicago, 
who had a proofreading job, but used to 
go out on Sundays with a botanist, carry- 
ing equipment, looking and _ learning. 
She’s now an expert in one of the coun- 
try’s leading museums of plant collec- 
tions, an expert on the most economically 
important plants in the world—the 
grasses,” went on Uncle Tom. 


(Continued on page 248) 
*Peattie, Donald Culross. Careers in Nature. 
The American Museum of Natural History, New 
‘ October, 1938). 
Reader’s Digest, November, 1938. 
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Welcome, Silent Birds! 


By CATHERINE A, 


LTHOUGH illness left me stone deaf 
three years ago, this summer will 
be my first experience outdoors in 

the realm of a silent natural world. Will 
| be able to enjoy the birds now that I 
cannot hear them? This was one of the 
first questions to come to my mind. I 
used to love to walk in the woods, find- 
ing birds where their songs directed me, 
occasionally finding their nests, too. Fol- 
lowing the sound of a “di—card” in a 
tree high above me, I would be rewarded 
by the sight of a red miracle of beauty— 
Will I still be able 


to enjoy my wonderful friends? Yes, I 


the scarlet tanager. 


have found the way. 
At the back of our 
good sized yard, enclosed by a fence and 
bordered with flower beds. At the far 
end is a thickly vined grape arbor. We 
have three fruit trees, a large linden (or 
basswood) tree, tall lilac bushes, and 
small shrubs, all of which offer natural 
However, in an 
feathered home 


house there is a 


sites for birds’ nests. 
effort to encourage 
seekers further, | am going to set out 
some bird houses (with the help of my 


brother—I hope!). 


our 


The small box-like house prepared for 
that exacting little housekeeper Jenny 
Wren will have a tiny entrance, the size 
of a quarter, just large enough for Jenny 
to enter as she fetches biis of twigs for 
her nest. Two houses will be short hol- 
low logs, forming rustic homes to entice 
that early settler the bluebird, or others 
such as a purple martin, or even a yel- 
low-winged flicker. We have no dog or 
cat, so with our boxes well planned for 
the needs of the birds and placed so early 
in the season, we should have good luck 
in getting occupants. What a wonderful 
time I shall have watching these home- 
makers prepare for, and bring up their 
little ugly ducklings! It is a treat to see 


Hoop 


the busy, fidgety, quick-tempered house 
wren chase intruding sparrows away from 
her prospective abode. 

For several years a robin family has 
nested in the big fir tree at the side of 
the house. From my bedroom window 
I have always had a good view of the 
redbreasts’ untidy preparations 
and ensuing family duties. As without 
doubt they will return this year, I ex- 
pect to be well occupied between my box 
seat observation of the annual robin visi- 
tors and my birdhouses in the yard. 


Make Your Bird Bath Shallow 


Another attraction we shall prepare 
will be a place for the birds to drink and 
bathe. Remembering an unfortunate ex- 
perience with a birdbath which we made 
at our summer place in the country sev- 
eral years ago, I shall make sure this one 
is not too deep or the rim too high. It 
was fear of drowning as they tipped for- 
ward to drink or bathe that kept the 
birds away from my other birdbath. Al- 
though this bath will be high enough to 
be safe from possible neighborhood cats, 
I shall have a bush or two on which my 


nesting 


‘birds can dry themselves, for they cannot 


fly well when wet. Many will be the 
times during this spring and summer 
when I shall arm myself with binoculars 
and in an inconspicuous place wait quiet- 
ly for the hoped for procession of drink- 
ing and bathing beauties. I remember 
that as I sat on my aunt’s porch at the 
shore one sunny day last September, | 
saw a red-winged blackbird, an oriole, 4 
yellow warbler, a catbird, a thrush. a 
goldfinch, a chewink, a song sparrow, 4 
blue jay, and a robin. How happy | 
shall be if I can do the same now in my 
own yard! 

The gregarious canary-like goldfinches 
may unwittingly fall for a delightful trap 
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which I shall set for them. Knowing how 
they love thistle patches, | am going to 
prepare one for them within sight of my 
birdbath. Will they visit my bird sanc- 
tuary? I hope so. 

Our many varieties of columbine, our 
honeysuckle vine, nasturtiums, fuchsia, 
and gladioli should suffice to insure my 
being entertained by our smallest and 
most interesting bird neighbor—the ruby- 
throated hummingbird. I have watched 
him other years, as I sat on the porch 
looking through the honeysuckle vines, 
while he invaded the honey-filled blos- 
soms with his long needle-like bill. From 
this position one can see how his throat 
changes color in different lights. One 
minute it is a deep metallic-red, then 
dull orange, and again bright, flaming 
It is impossible for the human 
eye to see his rapidly moving dark green 


orange. 


wings, but his green back shines visibly. 
This littke gem is only one of the birds 
| hope to see partaking of the sweetness 
Also, our garden pro- 
vides ample supply of food for the seed- 


in our flowers. 


eating birds. 





A CHICKADEE EATING FROM A COCONUT SHELL ON MY WINTER FEEDING SHELF. 
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Our cherry tree has always drawn 
birds, such as the downy woodpecker, the 
nuthatch, the black and white warbler, 
and the flicker, who love to pick at the 
bark in search of insects. At blossom 
time, and later when the fruit is ripe, 
we are sure to see robins, red-winged 
blackbirds, Baltimore 
orioles, flickers and fruitlovers. 


Berry bushes are favorite feeding grounds 


cedar waxwings, 


other 


for many birds. 

How foolish I was to think—even for 
that lack of hearing might 
prevent my enjoyment of these feathered 
The very sight of them will 


a moment 


wonders! 
insert life, beauty, and color into my sur- 
roundings. 

Besides luring the birds into my own 
yard, I hope to be able to take walks in 
the woods of the park across the street 
from my home, and perhaps in other 
woods, too, looking for places I know to 
be favorite bird haunts. 

The works of John Burroughs are the 
best substitutes I know, if one cannot hear 
or see the birds in person. One has but 


(Continued on page 248) 
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Let’s Look in the Library 


HE Volta Bureau library is a fasci- 

nating place. Even a brief tour of 

the shelves is interesting, especially 
if you have a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, for there are books in many 
tongues. Foreign visitors to the Volta 
Bureau always gravitate immediately to 
the shelf holding books in their native 
language, and quite frequently they stay 
there, oblivious to everything else. 

But it isn’t necessary to know French 
or German or Czech or Chinese to get 
interested in the books on the shelves 
here. And the library is a good place to 
browse, for there is so much to see and 
to read that unless you have plenty of 
time you can merely sample the inviting 
fare set forth. Who said deafness wasn’t 
interesting? It is, once you begin to find 
out about it. If you care about history, 
there are impressive historical documents 
dealing with the deaf. If you like the 
quaint and the curious, there is plenty of 
quaintness in the old books on deafness 
cures, on lip reading, on the early educa- 
tion of the deaf. If what you want is 
practical information, here are shelves 
full of it. 

The bound magazines alone are mines 
of information for either the research stu- 
dent or the human, every day person who 
likes to read. Here you can trace the 
whole history of the education of the deaf 
and the movements for the hard of hear- 
ing; you may read what the experts of 
today and of yesterday have to say about 
their work; you may find surprising life 
histories of deaf and hard of hearing 
men and women. 


How the Library Was Begun 


The nucleus of the Volta Bureau li- 
brary was the collection of books on deaf- 
ness and the inheritance of deafness ac- 
cumulated by Alexander Graham Bell be- 
fore the Volta Bureau was established. 
This was increased by the works on 


speech, speech correction, elocution and 
phonetics willed to the Volta Bureau by 
Alexander Melville Bell. A letter written 
by Melville Bell to Mr. John Hitz, first 
Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, 
hangs in a frame on the library wall. It 
reads: 
September 18, 1895. 

My pear Mr. Hitz: 

In thinking of a certain journey which I must 
shortly undertake, I realize the fact that all 
baggage must be left behind. Hence I have got 
rid of nearly all my lots of land at Colonial 
Beach. And I now want to dispose of my 
books. I wish to retain the use of my library 
while I am able to use it; but my own publica- 
tion, including copyright, stereotype and other 
plates, and stock on hand, I hereby give irre- 
vocably to the Volta Bureau, to be used for 
the purposes and to assist in the maintenance 
of that institution. 

Avex. MELvILLe BELL. 


For fifty-two years, the Volta Bureau 
library has been growing by a process of 
slow accretion. Some of the books have 
been gathered with considerable difficulty 
and at great expense. Others were gifts 
of friends. Just recently, a number of 
interesting volumes have been acquired, 
some of them very old and valuable. 


A Gift from Mrs. Norris 


One package came through the gener- 
osity of Mrs. James F. Norris, of Boston, 
who is nationally known for her work 
among the hard of hearing, and who has 
been a friend of the Volta Bureau for 
many years. She came recently into pos- 
session of four old volumes, all collec- 
tions of miscellaneous writings, and all 
containing material about the deaf. One 
is a bound copy of the New York Mirror, 
a weekly journal “Devoted to Literature 
and the Fine Arts, Embellished with En- 
gravings and Music.” This is volume IX, 
issued through 1831. There are many be- 
guiling contributions, essays, poems, sto- 
ries, and biographies, among them a num- 
ber of poems by James Nack, who is 
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mentioned frequently in periodicals of 
the time as “the deaf and dumb poet of 
New York.” As a matter of fact, James 
Nack was not deaf and dumb. He lost 
his hearing at the age of nine, when he 
fell down some stairs and fractured his 
skull. He never lost his power of speech, 
and he received an education and became 
a successful business man, husband and 
father. Employed in the County Clerk’s 
office in New York, he wrote poetry on 
the side. The Mirror was apparently one 
of his most reliable markets, for his 
verses appeared in it with great regu- 
larity. One of them, addressed to his 
small daughter, begins, 

“She calls me ‘father’ though my ear 

That thrilling name shall never hear.” 
Another. “imitated from the French,” is 
supposed to be the train of thought in- 
dulged in by a French soldier, returning 
to France on a boat, and passing St. 
Helena, where Napoleon was then a pris- 
oner. It begins 


“Behold St. Helena. And is it there 

The hero lanquishes in captive pains? 

Good Spaniards, here your enmity for- 
swear 

And curse me with his tyrants and his 
chains.” 


The editor remarks, by way of introduc- 
tion, “We consider the Mirror especially 
favored by Mr. Nack for the publication 
of his effusions.” 

James Nack must have been a prolific 
writer, for two of the other volumes 
kindly presented by Mrs. Norris are like- 
wise embellished by his verse. One is 
“The Gem, a Christmas and New Year's 
Present for 1842.” It is a collection of 
odds and ends of prose and verse, illus- 
trated with sentimental steel engravings. 
The Olio, another collection, contains an 
account of James Mitchell, a deaf, dumb 
and blind boy, who was born in Scotland 
in 1795, and who, although never actually 
taught language, managed to learn a good 
deal about the world by means of native 
good sense and a cooperative family. 
There is also a biographical sketch of 
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Julia Brace, the deaf-blind girl who was 
for years an inmate at the Hartford Asy- 
lum for the Deaf, before Howe under- 
took to prove, through his work with 
Laura Bridgman, that the deaf-blind 
could be educated. 


Still another collection is “The Chris- 
tian Keepsake and Missionary Annual for 
1848, made up of essays and poems, 
chiefly by clergymen. Deafness seems to 
have been a chosen subject for the chari- 
tably inclined of those days, for as soon 
as a writer met a deaf person, he hastened 
to set down in flowery language the depri- 
vations of the deaf and the bright spirit 
with which they were met. The “cheer 
up” writers of today would be edified by 
the pious cheerfulness of these old es- 
says. A Miss C. E. Beecher, who may 
or may not have been related to Henry 
Ward Beecher, contributes a set of “Rem- 
iniscences” to the Missionary Annual, all 
about a deaf girl, her beautiful, useful 
life, and her satisfyingly tragic death. 


From Miss McCowen’s Library 


Another recent gift came through the 
generosity of Miss Clara Newlee, of Chi- 
cago, a member of the Association’s 
Board of Directors. This acquisition com- 
prises books from the library of Miss 
Mary McCowen. Miss McCowen was one 
of the pioneer educators of the deaf, the 
first to undertake the education of deaf 
children of kindergarten age. The pri- 
vate school she established in Chicago 
was so successful it was incorporated in 
the Chicago public school system. She had 
a large library on deafness, and among 
the volumes acquired by the Volta Bureau 
are a first edition of Arnold’s “Methods 
of Teaching the Deaf and Dumb,” and 
copies of the Proceedings of the meeting 
of the National Education Association in 
Madison, Wisconsin, in 1884, containing 
a lengthy discussion on the establishment 
of day schools for the deaf in Wisconsin. 
Miss McCowen was active at this meeting, 
as was Alexander Graham Bell, and also 
Col. Robert Spencer, of Spencerian hand- 
writing fame. Miss Newlee’s gift to the 
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Volta Bureau comprises sixteen volumes 
in all. 
Illinois Advance 


The 


Still another addition to the library 
consists of bound volumes of the Deaf 
Mute Advance from its establishment in 
1869 through its metamorphosis into the 
Illinois Advance. The early issues are 
rare and a complete file of them is un- 
usual. They are the gift of the Rev. 
Utten Read, son of the Rev. Frank Read 
of Jacksonville, Illinois, with his 
son, Prof. Frank Read, owned and edited 
the Deaf Mute Advance from 1869 to 
1900. The magazine was first published 
at the Illinois School, during the super- 
intendency of Dr. Philip Gillett, and con- 
tains an interesting serial history of the 


who, 


school. 
A Collection for Connoisseurs 


All these volumes are large and bulky. 
By way of contrast, another new collec- 
tion is made of books so tiny that they 
are all contained in a small pasteboard 
box that you can hold easily in one 
hand. These were presented by Mr. Wil- 
liam Lewis Washburn, a printer of Had- 
don Heights, New Jersey. Mr. Wash- 
burn, who is hard of hearing, makes fine 
books for his recreation, and spe- 
cializes in very small editions, the miniu- 
tiae of which are executed with the deli- 
cacy of a fine artist. He wrote about 
these in the March Votta Review. It 
should be stated here, by the way, that, 
through a typographical error, one of the 
tiny volumes is referred to as being 
worth $500. It should have read $5.00, 
which is the price a number of collectors 
have paid for it. It is a beautifully 
printed, leather bound, hand tooled copy 
of Lowell’s “The Courtin’” printed on 
pages 52 by 1% inches, in four point 
type, the smallest type made, and illus- 
trated with charming woodcuts, 94 by 7g 
inches. Also included in the collection 
are miniature editions of the Twenty-third 
Psalm, the Blessed Damozel, Thackery’s 
Mahogany Tree, and portions of the 
Rubaiyat. All give concrete evidence of 


own 
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Mr. Washburn’s ability, for the work is 
exquisite. 
Bonet 


The library’s latest acquisition is locked 
up in the safe at night. It is a first edi- 
tion of Bonet’s Reduction de las Letras 
y Arte para Ensenar a Ablar los Mudos 
(Simplification of the Letters of the 
Alphabet and Method of Teaching Deaf 
Mutes to Speak) published in Madrid in 
1620, the earliest text book on articula- 
tion that has come down to us. First 
rare that when we saw 
this one our eyes bulged. A young man 
in whose family the book had been for a 
long time offered it to the Volta Bureau 
for sale, and through the generosity of 
staff members, and of Mr. Herbert 
Poole, treasurer of the Association, it be- 
came the property of the Volta Bureau 
Library. It has the original vellum bind. 
ing, and the pages are in good condition, 
The large Spanish type is clear and read- 
able, and there are finely executed en- 
gravings of the hand alphabet, which 
Bonet used to impart language to the 
deaf, for, though he believed firmly that 
the deaf could learn to speak, he was 
rather old fashioned about lip reading. 

The book is dedicated to Philip III of 
Spain, and the author refers to himsell 
on the title page as “Confidential Ser- 
vant of His Majesty, Attendant on the 
Person of the Captain General of Artil- 
lery of Spain and Secretary to the Con- 
stable of Castile.” How Bonet, a noble- 
man and traveled man of affairs, became 
a teacher of the deaf is not known, but 
deafness was hereditary in the family of 
the Constable of Castile, and Bonet was 
apparently requisitioned to teach Don 
Luis de Velasco, a brother of the Con- 
stable, “and to find a way by which in- 
telligence might be brought to the mind, 
avoiding the barrier which could neither 
be broken down nor scaled, till I found 
at last a secret way of entrance, and a 
plain pathway.” 

He worked out a_ simple, practical 
method of imparting articulation and 

(Continued on page 252) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


A Cherry Blossom Fantasy 


Adapted from an article in the Christian Science Monitor by Richard Strout 


AVE you ever heard of the cherry 

blossoms in Washington? 

Have you ever seen the cherry 
blossoms ? 

There is a picture of them in this issue 
of the VoLTa REVIEW. 

The cherry blossoms will probably be 
in bloom by the time you read this. 

They usually bloom late in March or 
early in April. 

They are one of the sights of Washing- 
ton at this time of year. 

Sometimes as many as two hundred 
thousand people drive into Washington 
just to see the cherry blossoms. 

The cherry trees were a gift to the city 
of Washington from the city of Tokyo. 

They were brought to this country dur- 
ing the reign of the Emperor Meiji, 
Mikado of Japan. 

There is a story about the cherry trees. 

It is a very charming story. 

It is a story for children, but grown 
people tell it and enjoy it. 

It is a story of the Country Behind the 
Moon. 

The Country Behind the Moon means 
Japan. 

There was another country in the story, 
called Pinnacle. 

The country was called Pinnacle be- 
cause of its tall towers. 

The story tells that the Emperor of 
the Country Behind the Moon was wor- 
ried about the country called Pinnacle. 

He wanted to bring about good feeling 
between the two countries. 

He walked in his garden and tried to 
think of a way to bring about good 
feeling. 

It was spring in the Country Behind 
the Moon. 


The birds were singing: the flowers 


were in bloom; the air was filled with 
sweet scent. 

In the Emperor’s garden there were 
pools of water filled with beautiful gold 
and silver and iridescent fish. 

The fish made lovely colors in the wa- 
ter. 

The fruit trees were all in bloom, and 
were very lovely—all pink and white, 
and soft green. 

As the Emperor moved about his gar- 
den, looking at his flowers, he came upon 
a small boy. 

The small boy was the son of one of 
the royal gardeners. 

He was not the son of the chief gar- 
dener, but the son of the under gardener. 

He was the Under-Gardener’s Smallest 
Son. 

He was playing in the shadow of the 
wall. 

The Royal Under-gardener’s Smallest 
Son was playing in the shadow of the 
wall, all by himself. 

To tell the truth, he was not very clean. 

He had got himself very dirty, because 
he was playing in the dirt. 

The Emperor stood and watched him. 

The Emperor said to him, “What are 
you doing there?” 

“I am playing,” said the little boy. 

“What are you playing?” 

“Well,” said the little boy, 
ing marbles. 


“I am play- 


“T am playing with some marbles that 
my Honorable Grandmother gave me.” 

“What kind of marbles are they?” 
asked the Emperor. 

“They are not very good marbles,” 
said the boy, “because they are made of 
wood.” 

“Made of wood?” said the Emperor. 
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“Yes,” said the boy. “They are magic 
marbles, too.” 


“What do you mean by calling them 
magic marbles?” 

“Everybody knows that,” said the boy. 

“Everybody in the city knows that if you 
bury these marbles in the ground, the 
owner of that ground will become your 
friend.” 

“Really?” said the Emperor. “I wonder 
if that is true.” 

“Of course it is true,” said the Under- 
Gardener's Son. “My Honorable Grand- 
mother said so.” 

The Emperor looked at the marbles, 
and then he smiled, for he thought he 
understood. 

The marbles were cherry stones. 

As he looked at them, he thought of 
something. 

He thought of something so suddenly 
that he went off, walking very fast. 

He walked away very fast, without 
saying anything more to the little boy. 

He wrote a letter to his ambassador in 
the Land Called Pinnacle. 

He wrote a letter to the ambassador, 
and also sent him a small box. 

He sent him a small red, lacquered box. 

The box had the royal seal on it. 

The royal seal is in the form of a chrys- 
anthemum. 

When the ambassador received the box, 
he said, “Pooh, pooh.” 

He said, “Pooh, pooh. Stuff and non- 
sense.” 

The ambassador did not believe in 
magic. He believed in the things you see. 

He believed that two and two always 
make four. 

He believed that a big army and navy 
will make peace. 

He believed that you can’t change hu- 
man nature. 

“People always fight and distrust each 
other,” said the ambassador. 

Yet there are still some people who 
believe that sometimes two and two make 
five. 

The Emperor of the Country Behind the 
Moon believed that if you multiply two 
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by two in the spring, when the moon is 
shining, sometimes you make five or six, 

He told the ambassador what to do, 
and the ambassador had to do what he 
was told. 

That night, after he received the lac. 
quered box, the ambassador went out to 
walk. 

He took the lacquered box with him. 

He carried the box in the sleeve of his 
kimono. 

He did something very mysterious. 

He went to a large pool of water in the 
capital of the Country Called Pinnacle. 

He walked around the pool of water, 
carrying his umbrella. 

He poked holes in the zround with his 
umbrella. 

Into every hole he dropped a wooden 
marble. 

He dropped many of the wooden mar- 
bles like the ones the Under-Gardener’s 
Smallest Son was playing with when he 
talked to the Emperor. 

Now the people in the Country of 
Pinnacle did not like the people in the 
Country Behind the Moon. 

They talked about making war on them. 

The ambassador knew this, and he 
thought that planting the wooden mar- 
bles was a foolish thing to do. 

He thought it was foolish, but he did it. 

He was a very busy man, and he soon 
forgot all about it. 

He forgot all about burying the mar- 
bles. 

Months went by, and years went by. 

Along the path where the ambassador 
had walked that dark night, a line of 
fruit trees had sprung up. 

They grew slowly, and people did not 
pay much attention to them. 

The people in the Country of Pin- 
nacle were very busy about all sort of 
things. 

They were busy buying and selling and 
making more money to buy other things. 

They did not pay any attention to the 
fruit trees. 

When they saw them they just thought 

(Continued on page 245) 
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A Text Book on the Acoustic Method 


The Acoustic Method for the Training of 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child, by 


Max Goldstein. The Laryngoscope 
Press, St. Louis. Cloth, 246 pp. Illus- 
trated; indexed. Price, $3.00. 


The lamentable dearth of publications 
by American educators of the deaf makes 
And when 
the author is so eminent a personage as 
Dr. Max Goldstein, the 
worthy. Dr. Goldstein’s “Problems of 
the Deaf.” issued in 1933, was the first 
important volume in this field that had 
appeared in the United States in many 
years, and the gratifying reception it re- 
himself 
has ob- 


each new volume an event. 


event is note- 


ceived encouraged him, as_ he 
states, to publish the results he 
tained through the use of the 


method in teaching the deaf, as 


acoustic 
well as 
the investigations which preceded its em- 
ployment at Central Institute. 

He starts out by saying that he desig- 
nates this special pedagogy as the Acous- 
tic Method, “to distinguish it from the 
Oral Method, the Sign Method, the 
Manual Method and the Combined Meth- 
od.” and he defines it as, “Stimulation or 
education of the hearing mechanism and 
its associated sense organs by sound vi- 
bration as applied by voice or any sono- 
rous instrument.” 

It will be seen at once that this is a 
comprehensive definition, and Dr. Gold- 
stein makes it include not only stimula- 
tion by means of voice and musical 
sounds, but also stimulation by the vibra- 
tion of sound as sensed by tactile impres- 
sion and sound and their 


waves sig- 


nificance as appre- 
ciated by optical 


perception. 
With this lati- 
tude of definition 


as an outline, Dr. 
Goldstein proceeds 
to describe in de- 
tail the method by 
which he and his 
co-workers at Cen- 
tral Institute have 
been able to “develop or educate” in 
deaf children a_per- 
ception for tones within the range of the 





many profoundly 


speaking voice and a consequent recogni- 
tion of spoken language. 

Graduated practical exercises to this 
end have been arranged and are included 
in the volume. A working program is 
with directions for the teacher, 
descriptions of mechanical aids, tables of 
vowel and and their 
audibility, and lists of words and sen- 
The pro- 
gram is divided into two parts: (1) Pas- 
sive Education—that is, stimulation by 
musical instruments, pure audiom- 
eters, etc.—and (2) Active Education by 
(a) analytic and (b) synthetic exercises. 
All of this is explained in detail and most 
convincingly, and the instruments are il- 
lustrated. The four sections of Chapter 
V, “The Teacher,” are contributed by 
four teachers at Central Institute who have 
successfully applied the method described. 

About half the volume—the chapters 
on Hearing Tests, Hearing Aids, the Hard 
ef Hearing Child, and the long chapter 


offered, 
consonant sounds 


tences to be given acoustically. 


tone 
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on Anatomy and Physiology of the Ear 

is reprinted verbatim, with a few omis- 
sions and slight rearrangement, 
from “Problems of the Deaf,” using the 
same illustrations. This offers teachers 
who were not able to afford the more 
expensive volume an opportunity to have 
However, the 
present work would be more helpful if, 


some 


this valuable material. 


instead of reprinting chapters already 
published and easily accessible in a vol- 
ume still extant, it had brought up to date 
the material relating to its subject, and 
had included more of the activities in 
this field of education that 


going on throughout the country during 


have been 
the past ten or fifteen years 

In the chapter on the Hard of Hearing 
Child, except for some general references, 
nothing in regard to hearing tests of pub- 
lic school children is dealt with except 
the survey 1926 through the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller grant. The 
hundreds of thousands of tests that have 
been made, the comprehensive follow up 
work that has been done in many states. 
particularly Massachusetts, New York, 
California, Iowa, Maryland, Ohio, Okla- 
homa and elsewhere, the valuable reports 
the American Society 


made in 


issued yearly by 
for the Hard of Hearing, are not men- 
tioned. In the chapter on Tactile Train- 
ing, except for the description of a deaf 
blind girl exhibited by Miss Alcorn—in 
1920!—there is no reference whatsoever 
to the marvelous achievements in the tac- 
tile acquisition of speech by the Alcorn 
method, among both the deaf and _ the 
deaf blind. 

The chapters on the Acoustic Method 
as at present employed in the United 
States do not mention the enormously 
successful experiments that have been 
carried on in several schools in different 
parts of the country, nor refer to the 
various kinds of amplifiers in schools 
which are completely equipped with these 
instruments. 

The book’s description of early attempts 
in the United States to use the residual 
hearing of children in schools for the 
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deaf, credits Dr. Gallaudet with making 
the beginning in 1884. Yet the report of 
the Third Convention of Articulation 
Teachers of the Deaf, held at the Lexing- 
ton Avenue School in 1884, devotes four- 
teen pages of closely printed type to a 
discussion of the “aural method,” which 
had already been in use for some time 
at the Nebraska School. At this meeting, 
Miss Fuller mentioned that she had be. 
gun to use hearing tubes with some of 
her pupils in 1871, and Professor Clarke 
of the New York Institution stated that, 
during tests made in 1809, he found that 
only about twenty-five percent of the pu- 
pils in his school were totally deaf. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell 
menting with the use of a hearing tube at 


mentioned — experi- 
the Boston School, and enlarged on the 
possibilities which the speaking telephone 
offered in the instruction of the deaf. “Tt 
would be perfectly feasible.” said Bell, 
“to connect a number of such telephones 
with a single transmitter, so as to give 
each member of a class of semi-deaf chil- 
dren a telephone which would bring the 
voice of the teacher to his ear.” All 
of this preceded the history of the “aural” 
method in the United States as outlined in 
the present volume. 

The sections of the work devoted to the 
practical use of the method are valuable, 
for many of the statements made are not 
only provocative but filled with wisdom. 
Thé positive results recorded serve as an 
effective answer to those who persist in 
regarding the Acoustic Method as purely 
experimental. 


-—-H. M. 


Have You Any Old Volta Reviews? 

The deaf blind department of the New 
York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind would like to secure copies of the 
following issues of the VoLTA REVIEW. 
and will pay postage on them: May, 
1910; March, 1911; February, 1917; Oc- 
tober, 1930; September, 1932: May, 1934. 
A copy of the Annals for March, 1922, 
is also desired. Address. The Librarian, 
999 Pelham Parkway. New York City. 


April, 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes—and ships 


Is Deafness a Driving Hazard? 


A recent issue of the Rochester Advocate 
contained an article by Dr. C. Stewart 
Nash. of Rochester, N. Y.. “Is Deafness 
a Driving Hazard?” in which he seeks to 
show to what extent deaf and hard of 
hearing drivers of automobiles are re- 
sponsible for the “39,000 traffic deaths, 
the 110,000 persons permanently disabled, 
the 1,250,000 persons temporarily dis- 
abled, and the 6,000,000 that 
formed part of the accident history of 
the United States for 1937.” Quoting 
the National Safety Council, Inc., he 
states: ; 

“Seldom is an unsafe act on the part of 
the driver the result of any physical defect 
or impairment. In the 1937 fatal accidents, 
the combined state reports (of New York 
State) indicated only one per cent of all 
drivers as having any bodily defect. The 
percentage was even less for the non-fatal 
accidents.” 

This one per cent, Dr. Nash remarks. 


accidents 


“does not represent defects of hearing, but 
all the physical defects and impairments.” 
He further quotes Chief Investigator Joseph 
G. Baglin, of the Accident Prevention Bu- 
reau, Rochester Police Department: 

“In my experience of sixteen years in 
the Rochester Police Department, I have 
yet to encounter a driver in any accident 
who apparently had any serious defect in 
hearing, nor have I to my knowledge had 
occasion to reprimand a driver in a minor 
trafic violation who had a similar defect. 


and sealing wax—of cabbages 


and kings” 
Lewis Carroll. 


In my opinion, drivers of the type referred 
to who are involved in accidents usually 
cannot attribute the cause of the accident 
directly to defective hearing, but rather to 
other physical disabilities attendant upon 
advanced age.” 

After repeating the opinion of other au- 
thorities, Dr. Nash sums it all up thus: 

“The answer to the question, ‘Is deafness 
a driving hazard?” seems to be NO.” 


Psi Iota Xi Sponsors Hearing Tests 

Aided by a grant of $1€,000 made by 
Psi Iota Xi, national social sorority, the 
Indiana University speech and hearing 
clinic has announced through its director, 
Dr. Robert Milisen, a two-year program 
for examination of the children of Indiana 
for speech and hearing defects. Estimat- 
ing that one per cent of school children 
stutter and at least 1.5 per cent are handi- 
capped by defective hearing, the clinic 
has begun to carry out its testing pro- 
gram through centers to be established 
in 13 Indiana cities. Dr. Warren H. 
Gardner, recently in charge of testing in 
Iowa, will make the hearing tests, and 


the travelling clinic will also include 
Esther Glaspey, formerly director of 


speech correction in the Rochester, Minn., 
public schools; Francis Sonday, adminis- 
trator of speech and_ Florence 
Woods, in charge of psychological tests. 
The clinic will spend at least a week in 


tests; 


each center. 
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Educational Monographs from 
Pennsylvania 


The Department of Public Instruction 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
has issued some very useful monographs 
in the field of special education. Two 
of these are “The Place of Special Educa- 
tion in our Modern Program,” and “The 
Organization and Administration of the 
Audiometric Testing Program,” both by 
Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Of especial interest in the 
latter pamphlet is the classification of 
pupils to be given audiometer tests: 

1. All pupils in the 3d and 7th grades. 

2. All pupils in any grade who recorded a 
hearing loss of 9 decibels or more in the final 
test of the second semester last year. 

3. All pupils from grades I] to 12 who have 
had a communicable disease within the last 
year. 

4. All pupils from grades ] to 12 who are 
habitual absentees because of colds. 

5. All pupils from grades ] to 12 who have 
running ears or other inner ear trouble. 

6. All pupils from grades ] to 12 who were 
not promoted last year. 

7. All other pupils from grades 1 to 12 
whose attitude or apparent indifference toward 
the work of the classroom is suspected as being 
caused by defective hearing. 

In the Magazines 

Holland’s Magazine for February con- 
tains an article by Dr. Frank Howard 
Richardson, “My Child Is Handicapped.” 
Replying to a letter from a mother who 
states that “a wonderful specialist who 
never makes a mistake” has told her 
that her child is retarded, Dr. Richardson 
remarks that the specialist may have 
stated the case too gloomily, and he com- 
ments with sturdy optimism on_ the 
chances of normal life for the physically 
handicapped child. He the 
Volta Bureau as a source of information 
on the hard of hearing and the deaf, and 
tells of Alexander Graham Bell’s inter- 
est in deafness. 

School Life for March offers the first 
of a series of articles on “Residential 
Schools for Handicapped Children” by 
Elise H. Martens, Specialist in the Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children. The ar- 
ticle is attractively illustrated with photo- 


mentions 
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graphs of deaf children in the Indiana 
State School, St. Joseph’s Institute of 
Clayton, Mo., and the Territorial School, 
Honolulu. 

The Journal of the American Medical 
Association for January 14 gives notice 
to a report on schools for the hard of 
hearing in Germany. About 1,600 pupils 
with defective hearing, who are too deaf 
to follow the work in public schools, but 
not deaf enough to be placed in the regu. 
lar schools for the deaf, are given instruc. 
tion in special schools. These constitute, 
however, only about 4 per cent of the 
children who, according to the _ report, 
would benefit by such special training. 





Answering Some Parental Questions 


The Washingtonian for January con- 
tains an extremely interesting question- 
and-answer department, which is titled as 
“An Attempt to Explain Some of the 
Things about Which Parents Wonder.” 
The questions concern the deaf child’s 
attitude toward speech and voice, the pur- 
pose of rhythm, the value of hearing aids 
in a school for the deaf, the use of signs, 
and the possibilities of progress for a 
deaf child in the public schools. The 
answers are comprehensive, wise, and 
tolerant, and show rare understanding of 
the deaf child. The answer to the ques: 
tion, “What is the deaf child’s attitude 
toward speech?” is of especial interest: 
‘“As a rule, deaf children like speech, 
especially if they do well in it. It isa 
natural instinct. The following quotation 
written of hearing children is equally 
true of deaf children, ‘No child could 
learn to speak who had not the instinctive 
impulse, first, to produce sounds and 
secondly, to imitate sounds.’ It is true 
that patient effort goes into the acquisi- 
tion of speech, but ‘there is no learning 
of motor ability without repetition; every 
new performance decreases the resistance 
in the motor path until the response to 
the stimulus becomes automatic.’ After 
all, it is not the things we do every day 
that are difficult, as much may be rele- 
gated to habit: it is the new things that 
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are hard, as it requires more or less self 
discipline to overcome our natural in- 
ertia.”” 


Jane J. Wood 

Miss Jane J. Wood, a teacher in the 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf for the 
last twenty years, died on January 24, 
1939. 

Miss Wood received her education in 
the public schools of Boston, and gradu- 
ated from the Boston Normal School in 
1890. 

She was appointed as assistant in the 
Lowell District in 1890. In 1912 she 
was assigned to special class teaching 
under the direction of Miss Ada M. Fitts. 
In 1918 Miss Wood was appointed as- 
sistant in the Horace Mann School for 
the Deaf. Having reached the age of re- 
tirement, she was planning to retire from 
the service in June 1939. 

During her years of teaching Miss 
Wood endeared herself to her pupils and 
their parents. Her life was spent in the 
service of little children. She truly loved 
them and gave them the greatest of sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

During this last year it was an effort 
for her to come to school, but her love 
of the little deaf children and the fellow- 
ship of her friends, the teachers, helped 
her to continue to the end. 

The faculty of the Horace Mann School 
will long remember her gentle and kindly 
presence. Her influence will stay with us 
as we try to carry on the work she loved 
so well, 

JENNIE M. HENDERSON. 
Susan Hartman Norris 

Miss Susan Hartman Norris, a_ well 
known teacher of the deaf, died early in 
February. Miss Norris taught succes- 
sively at the Pennsylvania, Georgia, North 
Carolina, and New Jersey schools and 
also in Beverly, Mass. She was one of 
the teachers selected to give instruction 
in lip reading to deafened soldiers in 
the army school established at Cape May 
after the war. She was a sister of Pro- 
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fessor James F. Norris, whose wife is 
nationally prominent in work for the 
hard of hearing. 





Charles R. Ely 

Charles Russell Ely, Ph.D., Professor 
of Natural Science at Gallaudet College, 
and Vice President of the College, died 
at Kendall Green February 22. Dr. Ely 
was sixty-nine at the time of his death, 
which was quite sudden. As a child, he 
lived in the old Barracks of the Mary- 
land School for the Deaf, of which his 
father, Dr. Charles W. Ely, was super- 
intendent. He grew up in the school, 
associating freely with the deaf children. 
After graduating from Yale, he became 
a member of the staff of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, but upon the death of his father in 
1912, he accepted the superintendency of 
the Maryland School. He remained there 
only one year, returning to Gallaudet to 
carry on his college work until his death. 
He had expected to retire after com- 
mencement exercises this year. Dr. Ely 
was a fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and the 
American Institute of Chemists; a mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society, of 
the Entomological Society of America, 
and the Entomological Society of Wash- 
ington, of which he was at one time presi- 
dent. He received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from George Washington 
University in 1900. 


Illinois Centennial 

The Illinois School for the Deaf reached 
its hundredth birthday in February, 1939. 
Created February 23, 1839, by Governor 
Thomas Carlin, it was the first charitable 
institution of the state, and was known 
as the Illinois Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb. The word “dumb” was long ago 
removed from its title, along with the 
word “asylum,” and today it is the second 
largest school for the deaf in the world. A 
centennial program was presented at the 
school February 23. At the commence- 
ment exercises in June, a colorful his- 
torical pageant will be given. The /Ili- 
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nois State Register for February 14 car- 
ried a two-page spread, giving the school’s 
history, and many interesting photographs 
of its activities. Although the school was 
not officially opened until 1845, it had a 
dramatic beginning after Senator Orville 
Browning met an educated deaf man on a 
Mississippi River steamboat in 1938, and, 
becoming convinced that the deaf could 
be trained for citizenship, introduced be- 
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fore the state assembly a bill for the es. 
tablishment of the school. 

Thomas Officer, a teacher in the Ohio 
State School for five years, became first 
principal of the Illinois School, and his 
chief concern before beginning work was 
the purchase of 19 or 20 large second 
hand slates from the Ohio School. As 
there were only four students enrolled 
in 1846, the large building provided was 
termed the “State’s folly,” and in order 





Michigan State Normal College 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 26 TO AUGUST 4, 1939 





The Horace H. Rackham School of Special Education 


Offers New and Enlarged Facilities for Training Teachers of 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 





Speech Reading I 

Speech Reading II 

Techniques in Use of Hearing Aids 
Fundamentals of Voice Production 
Phonation and Speech Correction 


The Following Courses are Available for Summer Session Students: 


Principles of Teaching Deaf Children 


Teaching of Speech 

Essentials of Language Development 
Straight Language 

Phonetics 

Principles of Seeing and Hearing 
Retention of Normal Voice Quality 





For further information address 


Also complete curricula for teachers of other types of handicapped children. 


C. M. ELLIOTT, Director of Special Education. 
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to make use of it, pupils were admitted 
from Missouri, Iowa, Arkansas and Wis- 
consin. But by 1848 there were sixty 
pupils, and the school had to be enlarged. 

All this early history is filled with ex- 
citing incident, and should make a fine 
showing when the pageant is staged in 
June. 


Labor Report from North Carolina 


The Deaf Carolinian for February 25 
contains the third biennial report of the 
Bureau of Labor for the Deaf of North 
Carolina. The Bureau, which was cre- 
ated in 1923, is under the jurisdiction of 
the state Department of Labor. In 1935, 
it was affiliated with the North Carolina 
State Employment Service. There are 
two workers, a chief and a secretary, 
both of whom give full time to place- 
ment work—matching jobs and 
advising applicants, enlightening the em- 


men. 


ploying public as to the capability of 
deaf workers, and doing welfare work 
among the deaf throughout the state. 
Since 1933, Mr. Stanley Vestal has been 
chief of the department. In the current 
report Mr. Vestal states that between July 
1, 1936, and July 1, 1938. he 
33,685 miles making official trips about 
the state. 
deaf in North Carolina is better than that 


traveled 
The labor situation among the 


of most other states, since 95 percent are 
employed. Mr. Vestal offers some inter- 
esting figures to show that the state is 
getting back in taxes each year from those 
who secured employment through the bu- 
reau several times more than is expended 
for the operation of the bureau. 


Boy Scout Number of the 
Mount Airy World 


The February Mt. Airy World is a Boy 
Scout Edition. The guest editor was Mr. 
Walter Pullinger, Scoutmaster of Troop 
337, Philadelphia, and advisor of the 
troops at the Mt. Airy School. The cover 
of the issue was made from a photograph 
taken by Mr. Pullinger and shows one of 
the Scouts admiring a painting of Dr. 
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Study and Play at The Tip 
of Cape Ann 


The famous North Shore of Massachusetts 


ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


The school is two miles from the town of 
Rockport, and lies among the open fields 
within walking distance of beautiful bathing 
beaches and well-equipped inns. Automobile 
service connects it with excellent trains from 
Boston, thirty miles away. The land around 
the school overlooks the open sea, with only 
Thacher Island Lights standing between 
the water’s edge and the coast of France. 


THE NEW 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP READING TO 
DEAFENED ADULTS 


Private Lessons and Class Practice to meet 
the need of individuals as to grade. 
NORMAL COURSES 
July 5-August 18 
Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 
175 DARTMOUTH STREET 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


ANNOUNCES 
Summer Classes 
FOR 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 
AND FOR THE 


ADULT HARD OF HEARING 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 





“CREATION OF VOICE IN THE DEAF AND 
IN THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD” 


(Clinic) Credit Course 


“PHONATION AND SPEECH CORRECTION 
PROBLEMS OF DEAFNESS” 


(Clinic) Credit Course 


“TECHNIQUES IN THE USE OF MODERN 
HEARING AIDS” 


(Clinic) Credit Course 


“RETENTION OF NORMAL VOICE QUAL- 
ITY IN THE ADULT HARD OF HEARING” 


Non-Credit Course 





Limited number of private deaf students 





in voice and speech improvement. (Half- 
hour private lessons.) 
Other faculty members will present 


courses in: Speech for Deaf Children, 
Science, Lip Reading and Language. 





STATE SUPPORTED COLLEGE 


LOW TUITION—CREDITS ACCEPTABLE 
ANYWHERE 


Write for catalogue and information to C. M. 
Elliott, Director, Department of Special Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
or to 


SHERMAN K. SMITH 
11 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Charles Hart, President of the Phila. 
delphia Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
and a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Mt. Airy School. Although scout. 
ing was introduced at the Pennsylvania 
School less than four years ago, there 
are now three troops, whose manifold 
activities supply illustrations for _ this 
special issue. 


Another Poetry Prize to Gallaudet 


Gallaudet College soil seems to be fertile 
for the nurture of budding poets. Again 
this year a Gallaudet student has won first 
prize in a poetry contest. The occasion 
is the undergraduate poetry contest con- 
ducted by the Washington branch of the 
American Association of University Won- 
en. Rex Lowman, a junior at Gallaudet, 
won first place with his poem, “Ulysses 
Remembers.” He competed against stu- 
dents at American University, Trinity Col- 
lege, the University of Maryland, George 
Washington University, and other local 
colleges. 


Association Meeting 


The Forty-ninth Annual Meeting (Busi- 

ness Session) of the American Association 
to promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf will be held at the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, on Friday, 
June 2, 1939, at 2.30 P.M. 
’ The special business will be the election 
of five directors to serve three years in 
place of those whose term of office expires 
in 1939, namely, Elbert A. Gruver, Bessie 
N. Leonard, Clara E. Newlee, Harris Tay- 
lor, and Gertrude Van Adestine. In ae- 
cordance with a provision of the constitu: 
tion nominations for the office of director 
must be made in writing and received by 
the President and the Secretary not less 
than thirty (30) days before the date of the 
annual meeting. Only active members 
(those whose dues are paid for the current 
year) and life members may vote at this 
election. 

Other business matters, such as the re- 
ports of officers, may be considered. 
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Fundamental Language 

(Continued from page 205) 
needs of the children. 
in the city naturally require a different 
vocabulary from those living in the coun- 
iry. A child just begining to learn lan- 
wage should be confined to what he sees 
about him and to the actions with which 
he is most familiar. 

During the first weeks of school, the 
child learns the names of objects through 
speech reading. In the meantime, the 
written vocabulary has been begun, and 
is added to word by word, and day by 
day. Some of these words which have 
“low visibility” are not necessarily from 
the speech reading list, but are chosen 
because they are similar and are easy 
to copy—‘‘a cat,” “a hat,” “a rat.” The 
child learns to copy one word, which he 
usually does fairly easily, with the teach- 


Those who live 


ers hand on his at the begining. The 
written form of action words and verbs 
are introduced in the same way. As 


speech reading develops, the teacher is 
able to dictate sentences, which the class 
writes. With a class of pupils seven or 
eight years old, it is possible to give a 
written vocabulary of from 400 to 500 
words the first year. 

I have learned through long experience 
that the above program offers a sane, logi- 
cal method of getting fundamental, neces- 
sary language across to deaf children. 

Leonard Dowdy 
(Continued from page 203) 

Each one of the fourteen members of 
our group of deaf-blind children is very 
interesting. You shall hear from some 
of the others a bit later, but since some 
of our readers have expressed a desire to 
know more about Leonard’s progress, this 
article deals only with him. 

We want you to keep in touch with 
leonard because you were introduced to 
him when he first came to us at the age 
of five years, with no means of conversa- 
tion. All the work with him has been 
worth while, and we feel bountifully re- 


warded, 
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Now Ready for Delivery 


The 
ACOUSTIC METHOD 


FOR THE TRAINING OF THE 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILD 
By 
Max A. Goldstein, M.D., LL.D. 





This Volume Contains 244 Pages; 50 Illustrations 
Textile Leather (Waterproof) Binding 


$3.00 Postage Prepaid 


Twelve chapters, including Evolution of the 
Acoustic Method—Definition and Principles of 
the Acoustic Method — The Practice of the 
Acoustic Method—The Pupil: (1) The Deaf 
Child; (2) The Hard of Hearing Child; (3) 
The Preschool Deaf Child—The Teacher—Case 
Recording —Tests of Hearing — Audiometers— 
The Audiogram—Hearing Aids—Tactile Train- 

ing—Anatomy of the Ear. 


Published by 


THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 


4574 WEST PAPIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Order Coupon Here 





THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS, 
4574 West Papin Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Enclosed please find check for $.......... 
WON e seu ened copies of "THE ACOUSTIC 
METHOD" by Max A. Goldstein, LL.D., at $3.00 
each. 
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“IT’S EASY TO TELEPHONE 
WITH THIS 
LITTLE AMPLIFIER!” 








Most people with im- 
paired hearing find tele- 
phoning easy and 
pleasant with the Bell 
Telephone Amplifier—a 
small box that may be in- 
stalled inconspicuously 
at any telephone. A 
switch turns it on and 
off—and a volume con- 
trol knob adjusts it to 
your particular hearing 
deficiency. A demonstra- 
tion can be arranged at 
your convenience—with- 
out charge. Simply write 
your local Bell FPR 

Telephone (B 
Company. “\ ry 

Qa 





GEM 


offers 


A COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


Amplified Power 

Real Clarity of Tone 
Low in Price 

Light in Weight 

Small in Size 

Easily Concealed 


NEW SINGLE MICROPHONE 
BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 


Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE C0., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 
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How’s Your Memory—Answers 
(See page 212-213) 
Answers to Quiz 5 

1. The German or Oral Method. The 
French or Manual Method. 

2. Alexander Graham Bell. 

3. Thomas Braidwood had a school 
for the deaf in London and there were 
There 
were no schools or teachers in America, 

1. The Library at the Volta Bureau, 

5. Friedrich Moritz Hill (1805-1874), 

6. Franz Mercurius Van Helmont 
(1618-1099). 

7. Van Helmont. 

8. Francis Green whose son, Charles, 
had been educated in the Braidwood 
school in Edinburgh. 

9. Jerome Cardan. 

10. False. There are thirty single 
elements and six combined ones accord: 
ing to A. J. Story. 


schools in France and Germany. 


ll. True. 
iz Al. 
13. The hand. Chirology, according 


to the Standard Dictionary, is the art of 
speaking by signs made by the hands. 

14. 1893, at Calcutta. 

15. False. Each acquires 
speech for himself through hearing. the 
speech of others. 

16. Alice Cogswell. 

17. The American Annals of the Deaf. 


person 


18. False. A deafness cure superstition. | 
19. Three million. Three hundred 
thousand. | 
20. All but (d). John Bulwer was ap | 


parently not a teacher and describes 10 | 
method of teaching speech or language. | 
21. That part of the VortTa ReEviEW 
that deals with the hard of hearing. 
22. John Wallis. 
23. True. 
24. Henry Baker (1698-1744). 


| 
Verifications 
1. Arnold’s “Education of the Deaf,” page #.| 
2. “A Man Who Loved Deaf Children, 
Votta Review, February, 1938. 
3. “The Education of the Deaf in the United 
States,” Vorta Review, September, 19% 
1. Story of Lip Reading, page 125. 
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April, 1939 


5, Story of Lip Reading, page 86; Educa- 
tion of the Deaf, Thomas Arnold, page 
58. 

6, Story of Lip Reading, page 61, 62. 

7, Arnold, page 27. 

Story of Lip Reading, page 92. 

Arnold, page 6. 

9, All except Dalgarno. 

3, Arnold, page 14 and Standard Dictionary. 

Arnold, page 93. 

“Education of the Deaf in the United 

States,” VoLtTa Review, August, 1933. 

16. Ibid. 

18. Votra Review, October, 1938. 

19. Story of Lip Reading, page 225. 

20. Arnold, page 14-15. 

22. Arnold, page 19. 

23. Arnold, page 171. 

24, Arnold, page 181. 

25. Arnold, page 38. 
With the Lip Reading Class 

(Continued from page 234) 

it was something for the park department 

to attend to. 

But as the trees grew larger, they be- 
gan to blossom. 

Every year, more and more of them 
blossomed, and people began to look at 
them. 

People began to come from far and 
wide to look at them. 

The railroads brought visitors to see 
the cherry trees. 

The taxi companies took the visitors 
from the railroad station to the trees. 

Some of the people stayed all night, 
and the hotel keepers were pleased. 

Those who lived in the capital of Pin- 
nacle were pleased that the trees brought 
fame to their city. 

Everybody was 
ty blossoms. 

Now and then people stopped to re- 
member that the cherry trees had come 
from the Country Behind the Moon. 

“We thought we did not understand 
those people, but now we see their flow- 
ers, and we understand them very well.” 

“Nonsense,” 


pleased about the cher- 


said others. “You are be- 
ing sentimental. What you have 
covered is that you both like flowers.” 
“Isn’t that the same thing?” said the 
common people. 

As for the Royal Under-Gardener’s 
Youngest Son, he grew up and nobody 
knows what became of him. 


dis- 
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KINZIE SUMMER SESSION 


Of Instruction in Lip Reading 
July 5-August 25, 1939 


Central High School Building 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
On beautiful Lake Mendota 


An ideal environment in which to 
combine study and recreation 


The Session will be conducted by 
MISS FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


Principal of the Frances Harrod Downes School 
of Speech Reading, Washington, D. C. 


Normal Representative of The Kinzie Method of 
Graded Instruction in Lip Reading. 


INDIVIDUAL LESSONS—CLASS PRACTICE 


Regular Normal Course for the Teaching of Adults 
Special Normal Course for Teachers of Lip Read- 
ing (for the teaching of adults) 


For further information address 
FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








MY HEARING’S BAD— 


been bad for 32 years. I love radio, but my expen- 
sive hearing aid did not get radio music, or enter- 
tainment satisfactorily. So I designed a special hear- 
ing device for listening to the radio. It’s called Klear- 
Tone. It can also be used as a general hearing aid. 
I want all to share its benefits, so I’ve priced it very 
low. Write me a postcard and I'll send literature 
about it. Address EARL B. ATKINSON, care of 
—— EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. G, Bay Vil- 
lage, O. 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, a, III and IV 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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Be 


ENGLISH 
TEACHER 


Speak and write 
faultless English 


Your Own 


BETTER ENGLISH 





Here is a new way to 

master English — by 

reading an entertain- 
ing magazine. 


Edited by 
Dagobert D. Runes 


Better English, a fundamentally new type 
of publication, will bring to your home the 
country’s most prominent popular teachers of 
English. Dale Carnegie, Milton Wright, Gor- 
ham Munson, A. A. Roback and other equally 
outstanding men of literature tell you in their 
own fascinating manner how to speak and 
write perfect English. 

There is not a dull page in Better English. 
Every article is designed to help you. 

Would you risk one dollar on the chance 
of bettering your position in life? Becoming 
a speaker means becoming a Business and 
Social leader. 

Single copies are twenty-five cents at news- 
stands. Better yet, however, send ONE 
DOLLAR for a six months’ trial subscription. 
Here are the titles of some of the topics that will 


be discussed in Better English by the nation’s most 
prominent teachers of English: 


You, Too, Can Become a Writer. Keeping the 
Audience Awake. How to Tell a Story. Do 
You Lisp? You Can Stop Stuttering. Are 
You a Falsetto Guy? Speech and Effective 
Personality. How to Enlarge Your Vocabulary. 
If You Can’t Clinch the Deal. A Formula 
That Will Make You Friends. The Art of 
Being a Secretary. Letters That Perform 
Miracles. There is Fun in Grammar. 


"USE THE COUPON BELOW” 


6 Months for $1.00 


BETTER ENGLISH, Inc., 
Dept. V. R., 570 7th Avenue, 


Gentlemen: 
I am enclosing one dollar with this coupon 


(cash, check or money order). Please send Better 
English to the address below for six months, 


New York, N. Y. 
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Cartoonists Must Be Lip Readers 
(Continued from page 225) 

ous effect, but in straight characters, as 
in Snow White, the drawing is kept nor. 
mal. This is the usual procedure when 
the character is a girl. The mouth action 
is usually drawn with a cupid’s bow 
mouth and is simplified and refined. 

In the accompany illustration, the char. 
acter is saying, “Hello, Mary.” The au. 
thor has drawn seven positions of the 
lips to show the transition from one 
sound to another: the open position for 
the short e, the slight tongue movement 
for the 7, the rounded lips for 0, the 
closed position for m, the opening for the 
vowel a, the slight forward movement 
for the r and the closing and narrowing 
of the aperture for y. If this were being 
drawn for an animated cartoon, some in- 
between drawings would have to be made 
in order that the effect might be smooth 
and natural. 

To complicate matters for the animator, 
if the character is singing and dancing at 
the same time, the position of the head 
will change continually, and the mouth 
actions must change with the position of 
the moving head. 

A staff of a hundred cartoonists, artists, 
writers and musicians will work an entire 
week to produce a cartoon that runs only 
six minutes on the screen. The animators 
work on glass panelled drawing boards 
with light bulbs beneath the glass. They 
change the position of arms, legs, mouths, 
etc., almost imperceptibly on each draw: 
ing, guided by the text of the scenario. 

The pencilled drawings are traced in 
ink on celluloid a trifle larger than 4 
page of this magazine. The tracings are 
then painted on the reverse side with 
opaque water colors; red coat, green 
hat, etc. 

Background artists paint exquisitely 
beautiful water colors of landscapes ot 
interiors, and the celluloid drawings are 
placed one at a time on these back 
grounds as they are photographed under 
the motion picture camera. 

Then the sound studio “dubbs in” the 
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| sound with a staff of sound experts, sing- 
ers and musicians. The songs and words 
are uttered by human counterparts of 
the cartoon characters and take their 
places on the film’s sound track. 
Finally, the film is edited and cut and 
duplicate prints sent to the four corners 
of the earth. Perhaps at your next car- 
toon movie you will catch yourself read- 
ing the lips of your favorite character, 
and if the animator is at all capable, 
you will understand what is said, even 
if the sound does not reach your ears. 


West to the Golden Gate 
(Continued from page 211) 
basketball court, wrestling and apparatus 
room and its swimming pool. And _be- 
yond, up the slope, the visitor who is a 
good climber reaches the Boy Scout cabin. 
From this point he may look westward, 
not only across the Bay to San Francisco, 
but directly down at the extensive school 
grounds. This is a good point from which 
to memorize the location of the buildings 
and study the map which every Convention 

goer carries about with him 

Berkeley is waiting to welcome all 
visitors, and all who attend the Conven- 
tion and the Association Summer School 
will be well rewarded. There are four 
reasons for coming: the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf; the 
Association Summer School at the Univer- 
sity of California; the Golden Gate Ex- 
position; and California itself. 


A Deaf Boy in a School for 
the Hearing 
(Continued from page 206) 

Asked about his hobbies, he confessed 
that they were, “art, stamps, dancing, 
and girls.” He blushed a little at the last 
word. 

His ambition is to be a successful pro- 
fessional artist. He is now attending the 
National Academy of Design, and, in his 
own words, “is not going there for noth- 
ing.” 

This is the story of a successful deaf 
young man. Mr. Bernstein has a future. 
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TRIMM’S 


Understandin 1g Service 


is offered you through individuals chosen 
for their consideration and thoughtfulness 
. . . individuals who are ready to do their 
part in selecting an instrument for you. 


Give them an opportunity to work with 
you! Whether you want a wearable instru- 
ment for everyday use, or a vacuum-tube- 
desk set for office or home, with your co- 
operation TRIMM will try to satisfy you. 


We're doing our best to bring hearing with- 

in your reach. If it is a question of price 

which is detaining you, take advantage of 

our convenient price arrangements. 

Won’t you investigate TRIMM soon? 
Literature and Prices Upon Request. 


Ve 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1770 West Berteau Avenue, Chicagu, Illinois 











Vacolite Model “‘A’”’ Vacuum 
Tube Hearing Aid Provides 


Quiet operation 
High amplification 
High fidelity response 


Selective amplification based on 
audiogram if desired 


Operation from any 110 volt outlet 





Send for Bulletin No. 3814 


VACOLITE CO. 


3003 N. HENDERSON AVE. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


ENJOY THE 


Journal of 


Exceptional Children 


BECAUSE— 


Its articles are authentic 
Its language is non-technical 


It serves as a strong coordina- 
ting force among all fields of 
special education 


Its low subscription rate of 
$1.50 PER YEAR 


includes membership in 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Join this rapidly growing organiza- 
tion today by sending your 
remittance to 


MRS. BEULAH S. ADGATE, 

Council Membership Secretary, 

1235 West Michigan Avenue, 
Lansing, Michigan 
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An Apple a Day 
(Continued from page 227) 

“I do believe he’s telling you to ‘go to | 
grass!’ said Betty. | 

“Positively not!” denied Uncle Ton, | 
vigorously. “I’m a fruit man, first, last 
and all the time—and by their fruits ye eve 
shall know them! Miss Warner is going 
to specialize on apples—because an apple 
a day will bring a job her way! Serious. | 
ly,” he added, turning to Miss Warner, | 
“I believe you have exactly the sort of 
ability—and training—to fit you for work 
as a botanical artist and modeler—if not 
at the State station, then in some natural 
history museum or institution. Such in- 
stitutions employ many artists with a bent 
toward Nature.” 

“I'll read Mr. Peattie’s article before | 
go home,” promised Miss Warner. “And 
at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning I will 
be on the bus headed for the State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station—and Dr. Hil- 
derbrand. ” 


Welcome, Silent Birds 
(Continued from page 229) 
to read his “Wake-Robin” in order to 
take delightful walks in the early spring. 
late spring, or summer. His descriptions 
of the birds he sees and hears, of the 
birds’ nests and habits, are excelled onl) 
by the actual sight of them. 
Birds a-winging from the south, HE 
Beauteous in your wooing plume, z na 
Right within my garden gates ore 





Food for every baby’s mouth. | of users 
For your nests I’ve lots of room— ‘in hear: 
Lele ae a # 
Welcome birds! Come, bring your of Bell 
mates! 
2) 2 you to | 
The Parents Talk It Over sation, i 


(Continued from page 217) This | 
ness. There is also reason to believe that 
otosclerosis, the cause of many cases of 
adult deafness, may begin much earlier) 
than has been commonly supposed, antl We 
may have its origin in infancy. The heat r 






ing mechanism is most delicate, and 
be impaired by a fall, a blow. or child 
illness. 





| 


view | April, 1939 


-HEAR EASILY! 


Tom, 
even in group conversation 
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HE Western Electric Audiphone is sound clearly, naturally — with either air 

giving new hearing ease to thousands _ conduction or bone conduction receiver. 

ofusers. It’s based on advanced technique Your dealer will recommend the Audi- 

in hearing aid design, learned in 57 years _— phone that best meets your individual 

our | of Bell Telephone making. It should help needs —and there’s a nation-wide network 


you to hear clearly again in group conver- _ of service stations in all principal cities. 





‘ation, at greater distances, in any position. Try the Audiphone—hear the difference 
This light, compact hearing aid transmits or yourself! 
that g I 5 . 

sal Accepted by Council on Physical Therapy, American Medical Association. 
lier pa aa PARE CLA SE tL RI 1 
and | Wwesh E/ ge IC « GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, New York | 
i details o este Llectric / i o- | 
rear CLT LSOCITIC Behar tcc satr staan 
Teuhain-  - : 
Idish = : 
e 1 ress ° - @occewe es 600600sessccsese +20 0506080008088 1 
Ortho-technic Model Hi” sete nt 
: Uw wn wn ww nn nn nen nn nnn en nn nnn eens sesena= - 








THE NEW 
DIRECT ACTION BONE CONDUC. 
TION RECEIVER UNSHACKLES EX- 
CESS WEIGHT AND CONCENTRATES 
ITS ENERGY 


(padioear 


There is no intermediate material 
between the vibrating element and the 
head, as there is in all of the ‘‘in- 
ertia’’ types of receivers, in which 
the vibration must first be transmitted 
to the case and then re-transmitted 
to the head In this new type of 
structure the full energy of the vibra- 
tion is transmitted by the vibratory 
plate itself and this eliminates the 
necessity of ‘‘earrying along’’ the en- 
tire receiver casing. You will like the 
much clearer hearing. An illustrated 
folder describing this new receiver 
may be had for the asking. 


OFFICES 
NOW 
STRATING IT. 


& SONS 


52 Radioear 
Building, 


adiocar 


Beverly 









SEE IT YOURSELF. 
ALL RADIOEAR 
ARE 
DEMON- 


E. A. MYERS 


Road, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ELECTRO-EAR 


Is now being fitted to hard of hearing 
persons in all the leading cities throughout 
the United States. 

Write for the name and address of your 
nearest aurotician. 

A free hearing test with the new Selec- 
trometer will determine the hearing aid best 
suited for you. 


All instruments manufactured by us are 
sold under a Lifetime Service Guarantee. 


If you would like to try any of our non- 
electrical or electrical hearing aids, we can 
arrange an appointment for you with our 
aurotician in your territory. 


+ +¢ + 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 
Inc. (A2) 


10 East 43rd Street, N. Y. C. 
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Jobs for the Hard of Hearing 


(Continued from page 222) 


In fact, that is more or less the attitude 
of all the individuals whose job histories 
have been related here. They found some. 
thing they could do, and that they did jt 
satisfactorily is evidenced by the length 
of time most of them have been in sery. 
ice. 

All of which is encouraging to the 
“have nots’ who are still looking for 
jobs. A few suggestions based on the 
experiences of these successful persons 
might be offered the have nots. 


Suggestions for the Hard of Hearing 
Job Seeker 


First, accept the fact of your deajness, 
If a competent otologist has admitted that 
he cannot cure it, take his word for it, 
and set about adjusting yourself to im: 
paired hearing. 


Second, make every effort to establish 
@ means of communication so that your 
deajness will be as little trouble to others 
as possible. Learn lip reading. Take pri- 
vate lessons if you can afford them. If 
you can't, join a class, and practice as- 
siduously outside. If you can hear with 
an instrument, by all means buy one and 
wear it. Quite possibly, a combination 
of lip reading and hearing aid will ob- 
viate your hearing defect so far as ordi- 
nary conversation is concerned. 


Third, do not go around looking for 
“the kind of work a hard of hearing per- 
son can do.” Look for something you can 
do. Consult your own tastes and apti- 
tudes, your training, and your education. 
If you haven’t the education and training 
for the kind of work you think you would 
like, set about getting such training if 
you possibly can. There are rehabilitation 
offices all over the country whose sole 
function is to train physically handi- 
capped persons for jobs and then help 
them to fit into those jobs. 


Fourth, make up your mind that you 
have to do the thing better than the aver- 
You have to compete with 
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unhandicapped persons, and your chief 
asset will be your ability to turn out a 
better job than they do, in less time. 


Fifth, make a definite practice all day 
and every day of thinking of the other 
person before you think of yourself. If 
the other person is your employer, see 
your work from his point of view. Try 
to give him what he wants. Don’t keep 
wondering what he is thinking of you. 
If the other person is a fellow employee, 
remember his rights and his probable 
likes and dislikes. Don’t always be think- 
ing of your own rights and your own 
preferences. Next to your ability to do 
your work well, your chief asset is your 
ability to get along with other people. 


If you follow all five of these sugges- 
tions, you will have gone a long way to- 
ward economic security. To quote John 
Ferrall again: 

“None of my employers ever questioned 
whether deafness would interfere with my 
work; and it never occurred to me that it 
did. It never occurred to me to seek 
jobs where keen hearing was not essential. 
I always tried for the thing I wanted to 
do at the time—and fitted my battered 
hearing to the job as best I could.” 


That is the best advice that can be 
offered. Go after the thing you want to 
do, and fit your ears to it. Don’t try to 
fit the job to your ears. 


“Only Her Lips Moved” 

(Continued from page 234) 
kindly priest, blessed her and sent her 
on her way. This also seems to be a true 
psychological reaction. As soon as we 
deafened explain to our confounded hear- 
ing fellows just why we watch their 
mouths, or move our own without a 
sound, they generally adopt very decent 
attitudes toward us. 


So unless we intend to confuse them 
with soundlessness (which action un- 
doubtedly has its uses) we really should 
remember to use our voices as well as to 
move our lips. 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE-TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 

By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 
A Professional Book at an Average Price for 
Professional Books 


THIS book is designed to meet the needs of 
the classroom teacher. 
THE scientific treatment of the subject, or- 
ganization, material, drills, outlines, vo- 
cabulary which distinguishes language prin- 
ciples, special attention to language prin- 
ciples which are often neglected or over- 
looked, course of study in language, and the 
system of language-teaching combine to 
give the teacher a handbook from which 
she may obtain help in every phase of lan- 
guage work. 
MUCH of the material may be “lifted” and 
used as given in the book. 

THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND 


Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


Discount—A discount of 20 Per Cent is given on 
orders for five or more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. BOX 236 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











LIP READING PRACTICE 
MATERIAL 
Volume V 

of the 
Volta Bureau Books 


Simple Exercises, Games and Stories 
For Adult Beginners 


“Volume V of the Volta Bureau’s Books 

of Lip Reading Practice Material is the 

best yet. It meets a real want, as show- 

ing what can be done in beginners’ ma- 

terial. Thank you a thousand times for 

this new book.” 

—A teacher of lip reading 

in North Carolina. 


INTERESTING, 
WELL COORDINATED, 
READY FOR USE 


To Volta Review Subscribers............ $1.00 
To Non Subscribers...............cccecscsees 2.00 


Why not subscribe, and get a val- 
uable book at the same tinte? 
A Year of the Volta Review, and 
the Practice Book 
BOTH FOR $3.00 


Order from the Volta Bureau 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 

oor recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual. == :10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual a 

Series III. Myths pedis $10.00 

Series I, II and III —— | 
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Let’s Look in the Library 
(Continued from page 232) I 
language, and some of his practices are 


in use today. after more than three hu. 
dred years. 





“Since verbs signify not things acty. | 
ally having existence.” he says, “but only | 
actions, they must be taught by imitating 
these actions as closely as possible: qs | 
running, walking, laughing.” Again, “the 
names of qualities have to be taught, so | 
as not merely to give the knowledge of | 
the words, but also their meanings—as | 
great, little: high, low; wide, narrow: 
long, short; cold, hot; clear, obscure: 
good, bad; and similar terms.” “fe 
must learn that words are concepts by 
which he is to express what he thinks; | 
and with this in view he will have to be 
asked many questions about different 
things, some of them so similar as to de- | 
mand feeling rather than sight to dis. | 
tinguish them, and these he must weigh 
in his hand, so as to recognize differences 
in things that need some consideration.” 
Here he explains the use of contrasting | 
words and the very essence of 
training as employed in schools for the 
deaf today. | 

Bonet did not believe that lip reading 
could be taught. While he had learned 
from experience that the deaf could un- 
derstand what was said by watching the 
lips, he attributed their success to “great 
attention on their part, and not to the 
skill of the master . . . and if anyone 
claims to have done this, it will really 
have been done, not by the master but 
by the pupil, whom he is seeking to de- | 
prive of this honor in order to confer it | 
upon himself.” However, Bonet’s pupil, 
Don Luis de Velasco, became almost a 
legend because of his lip reading ability. 

These are just a few of the interesting 
volumes in the Volta Bureau library, | 
noted here because they are new acquisi- 
tions. There are several thousand others 
on the shelves. Perhaps, from time to 
time, we will tell you about them. And 
then when you are in Washington you ma) 
visit us and look them over. 


——— 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 
Our opinions become fixed at the point 
where we stop thinking. 
Renan. 
Apology is only egoism wrong side out. 


Nine times out of ten the first thing a man’s 
companion knows of his shortcoming is from his 
apology. It is mighty presumptuous on your 
part to suppose your small failures of such 
consequence that you must talk about them. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Generalizations are dangerous, but I venture 
to say that at the bottom of most fears, both 
mild and severe, will be found an overactive 
mind and an underactive body. I have advised 
many people in their quest for happiness to use 
their heads less and their arms and legs more 
—in useful work and play. We generate fears 
while we sit; we overcome them by action. 
Fear is nature’s warning signal to get busy. 


Henry C. Link, Ph.D. 
Optimism. I prefer being encouraged by 
what has been done to being depressed by 


what yet remains to be done. 


Ollie Stewart. 


Diplomacy. Learning to disagree with one’s 
fellows in a courteous manner is something to 
be learned in early life. 


Carrie Rasmussen. 


Nonessentials. Beside the noble art of get- 
ting things done there is the noble art of leav- 
ing things undone. The wisdom of life consists 
in the elimination of nonessentials. 

Lin 


Hospitality. The host who confers a favor 
upon his guest, and guest who confers an honor 
upon his host are equally hateful. In _hos- 
pitality as in love there should be no bargain- 
ing; each giveth the best that he hath to give, 
without any sense of either inferiority or su- 
periority. 


Yutang. 


Andre Simon. 


Man is the only animal of which I am thor- 
oughly and cravenly afraid. There is not much 
harm in a lion. He has no ideals, no religion, 
no politics, no chivalry, no gentility; in short, 
no reason for destroying anything that he does 
not want to eat.—Bernard Shaw. 


Rhythm. Soldiers, stevedores, and the Volga 
boatmen tire less easily when they move to mu- 
sic. Everyone knows that; few know why. It is 
because movement to musical rhythm gives you 
more speed and strength by making you keep 
your power flowing smoothly. Without rhythm, 
you alternately lunge and relax, lunge and re- 
lax, and this wastes power, like a motor car that 
stops and starts, stops and starts._-Jerome Beatty. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Visit the WORLD’S FAIR and attend our 
SUMMER SESSION, July 5-Aug. 12 


Private or Class Lessons Normal Course 
Voice and Speech Improvement Practice 
Short Series of Lessons for World’s Fair Visitors 


HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 
for use if no teachers are available. Details on request 


MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 


Normal Graduate, 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 
Miss Anna Mackey 


Trask, Co-Principals 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley 
Mrs. John E. D. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 


Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








School for Little Deaf Children 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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JUST OUT 


List of Publications Concerning 
Deafness 


An up to date list of books dealing with 
the education and welfare of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing. 


It constitutes an excellent bibliography of 
works in this field. 


Sent free of charge 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, stpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Sense. 





EXPERIENCED teacher of the deaf desires summer 
position as tutor or companion to a deaf child. Pref- 
erably in the country or traveling. Licensed driver. 
Address Box 127, Volta Review. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER of the deaf available for 
summer work, teaching or tutoring. Free to travel. Ad- 
dress Box 27, Volta Review. 





EXPERIENCED YOUNG TEACHER desires sum- 
mer position as tutor or companion of deaf child of 
any age. Will consider any locality. Address Box 
17, Volta Review. 





WANTED: Teacher for 7'/2-year-old deaf boy in 
New York City. Full time position. State age, 
training and experience, and minimum salary. Ad- 
dress Box 15, Volta Review. 





POSITION WANTED as teacher or _ teacher-com- 
panion for deaf child or children, during summer 
months, by experienced teacher of primary deaf 
children in residential schools. Address Box 61, 
Volta Review. 





WANTED: Position, either oral or manual by ex- 
perienced, slightly hard of hearing teacher of the 
deaf. Class ‘“B’”’ Certificate. Excellent references. 
Address Box 42, Volta Review. 





LIP READING Imnstruction and Speech Correction 
for the Hard of Hearing Adult. June-September, 
1939. Private and Class Practice Classes. Wood- 
stock, N. Y. For details, address P. O. Box 73, 
Romney, W. Va. 





BRAINERD FARM CAMP, Williamsburg, Mass. 
Boys 6-12, Girls 6-10. Four deaf children with orally 
trained counsellor included with small group of hear- 
ing children. Correspondence invited. 
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AND: 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 








The Majority Rule.—A_ well-known English 
surgeon was imparting some clinical instruc. 
tions to half-a-dozen students. Pausing at the 
bedside of a doubtful case he said, “Now, gen- 
tlemen, do you think this is or is not a case 
for operation?” One by one the students made 
their diagnosis. All of them answered in the 
negative. “Well, gentlemen,” said the wielder 
of the scalpel, “you are all wrong. Tomorrow 
[ shall operate.” 

“No, you won't either,” said the patient, as 
he rose in bed. “Six to one is a good majority, 


2199, 


Gimme my clothes!”—Medical Age. 


Sanitation 





Doctor: “Have you taken every precaution | 


to prevent the spread of contagion in your fam- 
ily?” 


it” 


Comma-Cal.—It is amazing what havoc a 
misplaced punctuation mark can make. The 
writer of the following sentence accidently 
placed a comma after the word “babies,” for 
example: “After washing golf hose, _ babies, 
sweaters and stockings, place them on wooden 
frames. The article will then dry evenly withoat 
shrinking and will not require pressing.” 


Wanted to Hear, Too.—Two men were 
walking along the street, conversing. “Stop 


Rastus: “Yas—absolutely, doctah. We've done | 
bought a sanitary cup an’ we all drink from | 





yelling into my ear,” commanded one of them. | 


“I’m not deaf.” “I know,” said the other man, 
“but I am.” “Well,” grumbled the first, “Is 
that any reason why you should shout into my 
ear?” The second man raised his voice still 
louder. “It certainly is,” he howled. “I want 
to hear what’s being said, too.” 


Helping Him Along.—‘Sistah Jones,” said 


the member of the church board, “I’se takin’ | 


up a collection fo’ de benefit of our worthy 
pastah. Yo’ kno’ that he’s leavin’ us fo’ to take 





a church down Mobile way? Well, we all | 
thought we’d get together and give him a little 


momentum.” 


The Psychological Approach.—‘My dear,” 


remarked the tactful husband to his_ better 
half, “I see in the papers that a man was shot | 


at by a highwayman and his life was saved 
when the robber’s bullet happened to hit a but- 
ton on his coat.” 

“What about it?” asked his wife. 

“Why, why, nothing exactly,” said the hus 
band, “but I was just thinking that the button 
must have been sewed on his coat.” 
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